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ing wrath and pity the story of innocent people mur- 
dered with indescribable outrages. We long to accept 
any statements which indicate that the reports were 
exaggerated for political purposes; but there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that the local authorities were 
indifferent to the awful excesses of the mob, and allowed 
pillage, rape, and murder to go on unchecked because 
the victims were Jews. We still maintain confidence 
in the good intentions of the czar. He must be igno- 
rant of these things, or he is a devil incarnate. If that 
be so, the wrath of the Christian world outside of his 
dominions may pierce the circle of bureaucrats by which 
he is surrounded, and bring his great power to bear for 
the relief of his unhappy subjects, 


# 


We have reason to think that the ‘working classes, 
who labor with their hands, are alienated from the 
Church no more, and perhaps not quite so much as the 
vast company of young men and women, married and 
single, who serve in banks, offices, and stores,—the 
clerks, stenographers, salesmen, and others who try 
to live decently on small salaries. A census show- 
ing the habits of these people, who are for the most 
part young, would be instructive. Out of this class, 
to a large extent, will come the men and women who 
will control the business and society of the future. ‘These 
men and women are not commonly included, when we 
speak of the labor element. We are not thinking of 
them when we discuss the divorce of the laboring classes 
from the Church. No census of church-goers and non- 
church-goers has much value that does not deal with 
classes. Some light might be thrown upon the stand- 
ing and influence of the Church if we could know what 
proportion of men and women in the different profes- 
sions, trades, occupations, or lack of occupation, are 
constant, or inconstant, supporters of the Church, or 
non-supporters and opponents of it. What is the atti- 
tude and habit, in this matter, of judges, editors, mer- 
chants, bankers, ministers (when off duty), members of 
the various benevolent orders, club women, and the 
other classes that make up society? For purposes of 
controversy much attention has been called to the non- 
church-going habits of laboring men. But the statistics 
have little value, because, when figures are selected to 
clinch a moral argument, they lie with an ease and 
dexterity which confound even the elect. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S sister Sophia met Dr. 
Martineau in Liverpool, and writes about him thus: 
‘Yesterday, who should come to see me but Mr. James 
Martineau -and his wife! I have the greatest admi- 
ration for him as a divine, and I do not know what I 
expected to see in the outward man. But I was well 
pleased with his aspect as I found it. He is not tall, 
and he is pale, though not thin, with the most perfectly 
simple manners and beautiful expression. It seemed 
as if he had always beén my brother, as if I could find 
in him counsellor, friend, saint, and sage; and I have 
no doubt it is so, so potent is the aroma of character 
without a word or sign. How worse than folly it is to 
imagine that character can either be cried up or cried 
down! No veil can conceal, no blazonry exalt, either 
the good or the evil. A man has only to come in and 
sit down, and there he is for better, for worse. I, at 
least, am always, as it were, hit by a person’s sphere; 
and either the music of the spheres or the contrary 
supervenes, and sometimes also nothing at all, if there 
is not much strength of character. Mr. Martineau 
did not say much; but his voice was very pleasant and 
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sympathetic, and he won regard merely by his manner 
of being... . It was a delightful call, and I feel as if I 
had friends, indeed, and in need, just from that one 
interview.” 


Emerson, 


Twenty years ago the present writer went to live in 
Chicago. For twenty years before that his home had 
been in Cambridge and Salem, Mass., while many of his 
waking hours were spent in the city of Boston. He had 
been familiar with Emerson and his works, had heard 
him deliver his Phi Beta Kappa oration in the First 
Church in Cambridge, had heard him speak often at the 
dinners of that society, had heard him lecture year after 
year in Salem, and during all that time had never heard 
any one say anything unkind or disrespectful either of 
him or his works. 

There were people, of course, in these places who did 
not accept Emerson’s philosophy and were not ad- 
mirers of his poetry, just as there were other people 
who did not care for Jonathan Edwards or for Phillips 
Brooks; but everywhere, in all places, among all people, 
Emerson was held in high honor, and treated with the 
respect due to his ability and his work. When twenty 
years ago the writer went West to live for a time, one 
of the first surprising things was to find it commonly 
believed, in a small circle of Unitarian worthies, that 
Emerson was, and had been since his famous address 
in 1838 at the Divinity School at Cambridge, under sus- 
picion in the East, and an object of aversion to Unita- 
rians. He found in the West many hearty admirers 
of Emerson who had not received this fable, and who 
read Emerson and talked about him just as people did 
in New England. Why it was that these other people, 
good men and women, enthusiastic in all good causes, 
should like to believe that Emerson was in ill repute in 
New England, we could not imagine, and cannot now. 
It is a fresh surprise to find the same old fable put in 
print again; but the animus behind the publication 
eludes our perspicacity, unless indeed there may be some 
latent desire—unconscious, perhaps—to discredit Unita- 
rianism in its stronghold. 

Sixty. years ago, more or less, men and women in New 
England had very decided opinions on a great many 
subjects. When they, differed from each other, they 
differed sometimes kindly and sometimes unkindly, 


_ sometimes with suavity and sometimes with strenuous 


ill-temper. Arminians and Calvinists, Methodists and 
Congregationalists, Universalists and Orthodox, fought 
pitched battles; and, where any wrong was done, one 
side was commonly as much to blame as the other. Now 
Parker and Emerson differed from N. L,. Frothingham, 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, Henry Ware, and Andrews Norton 
as much as these men differed from Parker and Emer- 
son. What’of it? One side had as good a right to its 
opinions as the other; and certainly Parker, who never 
spared his opponents an epithet, was the last man to 
complain of downright opposition. But Emerson, who 
did not coin epithets, nor use them for the confusion of 
his intellectual opponents after the first controversy, 
which was confined to a few dozen people, scarcely met 
with a ripple of opposition in his long career,—at least, 
if he did, the present writer, who was conversant with 
that career for twenty years before his death, was never 
in any way made aware of it in the Unitarian communion 
of which he was an active member. ' 

Dear brethren, what is gained by stirring up old em- 
bers, if there were any, and by carrying about pictures 
with painted fire in them representing the martyrdom 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson? It is unworthy of the man 
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whom we now delight to honor, and would have excited 
his mild rebuke if it had been brought to his.notice. If 
this be not the case, and even if Emerson were under 
any such delusion, and reported it, we have every reason 
to believe that there were no facts to justify it. Seeing 
him, as we have at least half a score of times, surrounded 
by the scholars of Harvard University, put in the seat 
of honor, and treated with the reverence which was his 
due, this myth is to us as unbelievable as any that the 
higher criticism has banished from the realm of Scripture 
and the facts of religion. Whatever happened before 
the Civil War is ancient history, and should not to-day 


be put in evidence as proof of modern tendencies. 


Manhood is Heaven. 

One of the best chapters in Keedy’s ‘‘Naturalness of 
Christian Life’ is entitled ‘‘Who has Manhood has 
Heaven.” The title is so vital and suggestive that it 
could not be improved. It strikes at a fatal error in 
some forms of theology,—the idea that heaven consists 
in a place or system of rewards. Unfortunately for 
this theory, we know that the mother who pleads with 
her vicious son may not be so happy as the offender whose 
nature she is trying to correct. Yet it would be in- 
conceivable that any one should say that this mother 
is not in heaven, any more than her son with his low 
ideals and vile pleasures. 

Heaven cannot be separated from purpose and char- 
acter. It consists in being on God’s side; or, if one pre- 
fers the statement, it consists in siding with the right 
things in the universe against the wrong. It stands eter- 
nally true, not that the good person will be in heaven, al- 
though he may not be happy on account of his goodness. 
No one can bear the sins of the world on his soul, as 
every honest Christian must, without more or less of 
trouble. Heaven is not a retreat from sympathy with 
the weaker, and from all care and responsibility for the 
wicked. It is the increasing power of the soul to feel 
sympathy and assist with moral purpose. Heaven is the 
inevitable result of right character, a profession and a 
practice that can begin here and now. Mr. Keedy’s in- 
terpretation is peculiarly good when he says that ‘‘it is 
participation in the thought and life of God. It is all 
man’s capacities brought out to act at their best. It 
is manhood. So the good man has heaven in himself. 
He cannot be made to wait for heaven if he has good- 
ness. The glory of wheat is that it is wheat. It has 
essential worth. The trouble with the evil man is not 
with his surroundings, not with the time he is living in. 
It is with the kind of man he is.”’ 

But it is not so clear that he is right in insisting that 
the righteous man is always happy. Jesus in his life 
on the earth was not always happy. His kingdom was 
of this world, but it was also a heavenly kingdom; 
and we are nowhere informed that the future heaven is 
unlike the present heaven. It is a monstrous perver- 
sion if thought represent Jesus as more out of sympathy 
with the erring in the next life than in this. 

It is unwise to keep this offer of happiness constantly 
before the mind. Happiness, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, is not the goal, but rightness, wholeness, and 
health. We need not, of course, hesitate to say that the 
pain connected with virtue is higher and more desirable 

_ than the vulgar pleasures of sin. The one leads upward 
and « rd, to more of life and knowledge and light. 
The other leads to narrowness, enfeeblement, and death. 
d has dwarfed his faculties. He has less- 
his life power. He has become a potency for evil 

and death. | he real measure of salvation is the meas- 
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ure of obedience to the laws of life. Sin is a crime against 
life. A sound mind in a sound body,—that is the end 
of religion as it is of philosophy. 

Jesus applied this doctrine in the form of a paradox. 
He taught his disciples that, if they would live, they must 
die. He that would save his life must lose it. He 
that dies to himself lives in others. Howard lived in 
the prisoners he released. Miss Nightingale lived and 
Wilberforce lived, in a sense that they could not have 
lived in selfishness. Can you conceive what Jesus would 
have been, had he continued throughout his life work- 
ing as his father did, and holding to the creed of his 
mother? Evidently, he would have been a narrow be- 
liever and a builder of respectable houses, one of a mill- 
ion like himself. But he lifted his life out of this 
commonplace by giving himself to the service of God’s 
truth and to the poor. He lived so greatly, so richly, so 
deeply, that it has seemed to his disciples ever since that 
he lived the life of a God. 

It comes to this, that the problem of life is to estab- 
lish a strong and noble character. Religion does not 
come to us to offer simply happiness or withdraw from 
painful duty. Heaven is manhood. That is the main 
point. It does not consist in getting rid of human nature 
or in becoming an unnatural saint. Not a function of 
manhood is evil. Only abuse is evil. A man should be 
a better farmer, a better mechanic, a better lawyer, bet- 
ter in every department of life because of his religion. It 
should illumine and strengthen his body work as well as 
his soul work. It is folly to try to lead men to a right 
choice by a false interpretation of the consequences. An 
active, right sort of a life is full of hard work. The busi- 
ness man understands that he is to engage in a life of 
care and toil. The farmer knows that he will get his 
crops only by the sweat of his brow. Seeking pleasure 
is running away from heaven. Consciousness of right 
motives and the performance of duty make heaven. 


Close to Nature’s Heart. 


The feeling for the beauty and significance of nature, 
which is a comparatively late development in man’s 
interest and affection, has brought into operation a new 
set of perceptions and emotions. It is true of nature, 
as of other things, that we find what we seek there. The 
inattentive, careless, and indifferent pass by unobser- 
vantly a hundred sights, sounds, forms, and colors that 
the lover of this fair world perceives by a secret sym- 
pathy. An Audubon, a Wilson, a Gilbert White, detect 
the curious habits and manners of tribes of birds that 
the obtuse wood-cutter or day laborer might never see, 
though they passed directly under his eyes. 

It is true that love must anoint the vision of the natu- 
ralist, as of the artist and poet. Nature will only turn 
her best side to those who woo her with true affection. 
The public mind is now ardently awake to the desire of 
knowing how Nature behaves, what are her processes, 
both secret and open. The wide-spread interest awak- 
ened in this direction has stimulated a certain amount 
of affectation and pretence, a certain tendency to fad. 
It has opened the way to unjustifiable inferences, and 
has sought gravely to endow the brute creation with 
the pains, pleasures, passions, and instincts of humanity. 
The line between fact and fiction has been too often 
overpassed, until the ‘‘fake” nature book is more than 
suspect. 

The fashion of viewing the lower animals as rudi- 
mentary men, fascinating as it is, is still misleading, as 
it so easily supplements observation by fancy, and mixes 
imagination with fact. It seems a pity that this delicate 
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and beautiful realm, whose greatest charm is truth, 
should be turned into a show scene for cheap and unveri- 
fiable wonders. It falsifies science, and, instead of mak- 
ing true nature-lovers, patient, assiduous, faithful, tends 
to endow these lovely lines of study with something 
theatrical and meretricious. If Nature is anything, she 
is honest, and demands honesty in her devotees. Could 
the lower animals talk, it is probable they would ask to 
be relieved from the interviewing of tyros and amateurs 
in both natural history and the simple art of looking out 
of a pair of eyes. 

Here was formerly an art that retained the hall- 
mark of genuineness, as only those who were indeed 
close to Nature’s heart and felt her pulses beating through 
an innate sympathy were tempted to take up a work 
but little rewarded and somewhat caviare to the gen- 
eral. Now that writing fancifully through the imagina- 
tion rather than through the senses has become the 
fashion, with a tendency to create sensational but mis- 
leading books, the humble field kept so simple, beautiful, 
and unexciting, from the time of Isaac Walton to 
Thoreau, has been partially, at least, turned over to 
exploiters. The outlook is discouraging for those who 
love Nature for her own sake, and not for what they can 
make out of her. It was a field of investigation ‘pecu- 
liarly adapted to quiet, patient people like Gilbert White, 
who spent years of assiduous observation upon common 
birds and beasts, and has lent a lasting charm to un- 
romantic, small-featured country landscapes. ‘The nature- 
lover, it would seem, should be more truthful than other 
men. - The fictionist has but little call to enter the field, 
and label his inventions by a sacred name. Sham 
natural history seems a little worse than other shams. 
There is certainly room enough in the wide realm of ro- 
mance to find a niche for such goods. 

We honor Gilbert White for patiently observing through 
many years the habits of martins in a certain district 
of England, to discover the fact of their hibernation. 
Who cares whether they do hibernate or not? It seems 
a small and indifferent fact, but a chain is only as strong 
as its weakest link; and the absolute honesty, the minute 
care of Mr, White to verify his facts, has made his book 
a classic, and has created a model for other observers 
who follow in his footsteps. The people close to Nature’s 
heart are true people. They have found a charming 
mistress who lures and rewards them. ‘The affection 
that leads them on without ulterior aims ought to be the 
most uncalculating, the least sordid, of passions. They 
possess the world in a sense no actual owner of the soil 
can rival. Its secrets, its enchantments, its joys, are 
theirs. It is needless ‘‘to paint the lily or adorn the 
rose” for them. The world has the beauty of truth as 
the greatest enhancement to the beauty of form and 
color. Everywhere it leads the true devotee back to 
stability, order, law. ‘There is no cheat or trick in its 
foundations, no scamping of work, no poor material. 

The poet naturalist has a real mission if he keeps his 
facts and his poetry unmixed. He is the voice express- 
ing a thousand things the lesser gifted feel dumbly. He 
‘‘puts tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,” but 
he must keep clear of falsification and dishonesty, or his 
whole scheme becomes a jumble of impossibilities; and 
the man who saw a primrose on the river’s brink to 
be just a plain primrose is more refreshing than he who 
begins to create forms and relations where Nature has 
left off. 

We need reverent nature-lovers. They are high priests 
in the temple who lead us to the penetralia, and teach 
us the true meaning of this outward show of things. 
The feet may be upon the ground while the head is in 
heaven; but the beautiful laws are the ultimate teach- 
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ing,—those laws that exact of us all the truth and sin- 
cerity we possess. The profit lies in enhancing the good 
of life to simple and sincere souls, for its rewards are 
scarcely material. The day’s wage is paid each day in 
freedom and delight. For what avails if we come not 
closer to God through the study and enjoyment of his 
universe, and feel not an ever-deepening joy in the work 
of his hands? 


Current Topics. 


OBSERVERS of current events in the Far East found a 
peculiar timeliness in the argument recently advanced 
by President Roosevelt for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a powerful navy. In the course of a brief 
address which the President delivered in Watsonville, 
Cal., on Monday of last week, he said: ‘‘We need to 
understand the commanding position already occupied, 
and the infinitely more commanding position that will 
be occupied, by our nation in the Pacific. ‘This, the 
greatest of all of the oceans, is one which, during the 
century now opening, must pass under American influ- 
ence; and, as inevitably happens when a great effort 
comes, it means.that a great burden of responsibility ac- 
companies the effort. A nation cannot be great without 
paying the price of greatness, and only a craven nation 
will object to paying that price.” ‘The President’s utter- 
ance in Santa Cruz, Cal., is typical of the pleas which 
he has been making for a greater navy. ‘‘If there is 
one thing,” he said, ‘‘to which this country is alive, it 
is our navy. . . . We cannot afford to neglect our navy. 
We must build it up. We must have the best of fighting 
ships and the best of men to man them.” 
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THE newspaper press of Pennsylvania, without regard 
to party lines, is protesting energetically against the ap- 
plication of the law on libel passed by the last legislature 
and approved by Governor Pennypacker on Tuesday of 
last week. ‘The provisions of this law place extraordinary 
restrictions upon the publication of news which might 
affect the reputation or feelings of the persons imme- 
diately involved. Lawyers in the employ of Philadelphia 
newspapers interpret the law to mean that any person 
who may be hurt in feelings by a cartoon or by a por- 
trait, or by any description published in a newspaper or 
any other publication, may sue and recover punitive 
damages by proving that his or her feelings were hurt, 
without any regard to the establishment of a motive of 
malice on the part of the publication. It is charged 
by newspapers of Pennsylvania that the measure was 
passed primarily for the purpose of protecting Senator 
Quay and his political associates, who have been sub- 
jected to unusually virulent attacks in the past few 
years. It is the intention of the editors of Pennsylvania 
to contest the constitutionality of what they term the 


‘“press gag’”’ law. 
sz 


CLOsELY following these sweeping injunctions issued 
against Iabor by federal courts in Nebraska, comes an 
even more comprehensive order against employers, 
granted by a State tribunal in the same State. On the 
application of labor unions whose members are on strike, 
Judge Dickinson, in the District Court in Omaha on 
Tuesday of last week, issued an order which has the 
effect of restraining the business men from interfering 
with the activities of labor unions in any way, and even 
goes so far in its scope as to prevent employers from 
engaging in their service any persons they may see fit 
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in the course of their struggle against the union. Judge 
Dickinson also required the Business Men’s Association 
of Omaha to cease holding meetings or to interfere in 
any way with the unions or any of their members. In 
conclusion the order enjoins the employers from bring- 
ing any more injunction suits against the strikers. 
Judge Dickinson’s action is being contested warmly by 
the employers affected by it. 


Pd 


IN response to a wide-spread demand from religious, 
civic, and political organizations in various parts of the 
country, calling upon the State Department to take 
vigorous action in behalf of the Jews who have been 
the victims of a massacre in Kishineff, the capital of 
the Russian province of Bessarabia, a semi-official state- 
ment has been given out in Washington to the effect 
that the Secretary of State does not find it in the province 
of its activity to grant the wishes of his petitioners. It 
is explained by the State Department that there is 
nothing to show that a single one of the sufferers in 
Kishineff is an American citizen. Furthermore, it is 
pointed out that there is no parallel between the cases 
of the Jews in Roumania and those in Russia. In the 
first instance, it is explained, the United States had a 
ground for complaint, because the Roumanian govern- 
ment’s action was injuring the United States by forcing 
upon it a multitude of undesirable immigrants. Such 
a result has not yet developed from the incident in 
Kishineff, which was in the nature of an outbreak of 
lawlessness, and not the outcome of a governmental 
decree. 

az 


No authentic details are yet available of the disorders 
in Kishineff which have aroused a strong outburst of 
feeling in the United States. The estimate of those 
who were killed in the course of the rioting on the occa- 
sion of the Russian Easter celebration varies from fifty 
to one hundred, and harrowing details of the mutilation 
of victims of both sexes are reaching this country by 
means of private correspondence and through the work 
of newspaper correspondents beyond the frontier of 
Bessarabia. In an unofficial statement recently given 
by the Russian minister of foreign affairs to Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, the United States ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg, the incident is minimized. Count Cassini, the 
Russian ambassador in Washington, took occasion in 
a recent statement to emphasize his belief that the re- 
- ports of the horror in Kishineff have been greatly ex- 
aggerated in the process of transmission. It appears 
to be a fact, however, that an outbreak of religious and 
race prejudice of unusual ferocity has added a dark page 
to the history of the persecution of the Jews in Russia. 
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AFTER a comparatively protracted period of silence, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the imperial secretary for the 
colonies, on Friday of last week delivered an address 
before his constituents in Birmingham which has aroused 
wide-spread attention on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
discussing the economic policy of the empire, the colonial 
secre strongly urged the adoption of a system of 
reciprocity with the colonies in order to secure their 
trade to the empire. ‘‘There are two alternatives be- 


fore you,” said Mr. Chamberlain: ‘“‘first, to maintain 


the free-trade policy in all its severity, although it is 
repudiated by every other nation and by your colonies; 
second, to insist that we be not bound by any purely 
technical definition of free trade. While we seek the 
one chief object, the free interchange of commerce be- 


tween ourselves and all the nations of the world, we 
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must, nevertheless, recover our freedom, resume the 
power of negotiation, and, if necessary, of retaliation.” 


wt 


ANTI-CLERICAL demonstrations in I'rance last Sunday 
taxed the repressive capacity of the police in several 
instances, and pointed out the strong support upon which 
the government can count in its efforts to carry out its 
avowed policy of putting the Church completely out of 
politics. In Paris the demonstrations did not result in 
any unusual violence, but the case was different in some 
of the provinces. In Marseilles the anti-clericals marched 
through the streets, singing revolutionary songs, and 
presented to the prefecture a set of resolutions indorsing 
the government’s attitude toward the religious orders, 
and demanding a complete separation of Church and 
State. In Toulon several riots resulted from socialist 
protests against the Church, but the police restored order 
effectively. In Plaisance a mob of six hundred anti- 
clericals collected about a church in which a Jesuit 
priest had announced his intention to preach. The 
efforts of the demonstrators to enter the church were 
thwarted by the presence of a strong force of police 
under the command of the prefect, who suffered per- 
sonal violence in the course of the disorder. 


Brevities. 


The more Unitarians sing their own praises, the less 
inclined are others to join in the chorus. Modesty is an 
admirable trait. 


M. Witte, the financial minister of the czar, threat- 
ened to vacate his position because he would not receive 
orders from a coward duke. 


If the time should come when the Congregational 
lion and lamb lie down with each other, which will be 
inside, Orthodoxy or Unitarianism? 


All kinds of things, from tomatoes to kerosene, have 
been suggested as probable causes of diseases of every 
kind; and remedies of every kind from fresh water to 
common salt have been commended as invaluable rem- 
edies. 

The Channing statue in the Public Garden, Boston, 
will be unveiled Monday afternoon, June 1. Services 
in the Arlington Street Church opposite will be free. Ad- 
dresses by Messrs. C. W. Eliot, E. E. Hale, and Curtis 
Guild. 


Every race, when at its best, shows some excellence 
peculiar to itself, Different races are as unlike each 
other as are strawberries, blackberries, and raspberries. 
The more unlike each other they are, each in its own 
way, the better. a 


The Indian Messenger says that many of the Hindu 
workers who reverence the memory of Ram Mohun Roy 
do not agree with each other, but that ‘‘the ideal of the 
Brahmo Samaj, however, is clear, distinct, and unmis- 
takable. ‘The Brahmo Samaj has stood, and will stand, 
for the Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of mankind; 
one God, one church, without any distinction of color or 
caste.” 


The many rich people who patronize art without a 
knowledge of its principles give the forger his opportu- 
nity, and he is not slow to take advantage of it. A rich 
man can buy anything he wants,—a mummy, a gem, a 
picture by an old master, an ancient manuscript, or 
jewels of any kind. All that is necessary is to give the 
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order. The treasure desired will be forthcoming. If 
there are no genuine articles in the stock in trade, they 
will be supplied with neatness and despatch, so well got 
up that even elect spirits in the artistic world are some- 
times deceived. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Self-dependent Churches again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Mr. Horton, in his recent letter, misunderstood the 
purpose of my article on ‘‘A Self-dependent Church,” 
probably through my fault. I was not thinking at all 
of the old parishes, but of the new ones, which, it seemed 
to me, were getting too readily into the habit of look- 
ing to the American Unitarian Association, the Build- 
ing Loan Fund, the Alliance or some of its Branches, 
or to wealthier churches for money which they might 
in some cases, with the sacrifice and labor which other 
churches had put into their enterprises, secure for them- 
selves. An extreme instance is that of a church which 
undertook to raise in this way enough to dedicate its 
building free of debt,—a feat which few of the churches 
from which it asked help would have thought of attempt- 
ing, preferring to make a mortgage, and work it out 
with their own hands. As a healthy contrast to this 
policy, I was reminded of Mr. Secrist’s church in Rox- 
bury by the fact that, after twelve years of working 
and waiting, it was about to celebrate the payment of 
the last dollar of its debt. As to the old parishes which, 
after a long and honorable life, find themselves with 
unavoidable deficits through the decay of the towns to 
which they minister, so far as I had any opinion, it was 
expressed in the admirable letter of ‘‘A Country Par- 
son.’’ Such parishes are perhaps exposed to the danger 
which besets us all, in some form, of depending too 
willingly; but they seem to correspond to those indi- 
viduals who, after a useful lifetime, find themselves 
in want through no fault of their own, and whom most 
people find great satisfaction in helping. I should 
like to add that I did not write at all upon this matter 
because I thought my opinion of any consequence, 
but because I wished to awaken discussion on this and 
kindred points. I am sure that our faithful leaders, 
who have so hard a time in keeping their flockTin order, 
would welcome such discussions if they were- carried 
on with good temper and freedom from personal irri- 
tation. 

Nor did I refer to the Northampton church as an 
““llustration of the theory which my article main- 
tained,” but, on the contrary, as one of a class of par- 
ishes which are exceptions to that theory. They are 
situated in college towns, and, therefore, besides sup- 
porting themselves, are expected to do work for the 
denomination upon the students who come from other 
Unitarian churches and upon any others whom they 
may draw in. For this reason they seem entitled to 
aid, under their own direction, in the conduct of their 
services, such as good music or a more attractive in- 
terior. It seems wiser to concentrate upon such churches, 
whose importance is clear and whose constituency is 
sure to continue, than to spread money over a num- 
ber of doubtful”churches which may prove, as Dr. Eliot 
was understood to say many had proved, still depend- 
ent after many years of continual help. If, as we are 
told, the church/in*Northampton no longer needs help 
in this work, it™is to be congratulated upon its inde- 
pendence, and is, in this sense, an admirable ‘‘illus- 
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tration of the theory” of the article referred to. I 
did not know that it had ever received aid, and wrote 
simply in behalf of a church with which I had much 
sympathy on account of the decline into which it was 
supposed to have fallen, from no one’s fault, but be- 
cause, as Dr. Everett put it in his article, ‘‘the city 
of Northampton is a very different place from the town 
where Joseph Lyman and his associates founded the 
parish and built the church which are still dear to their 
successors.”” Almost every one whom I met in the 
parish last winter spoke in a tone of lamentation over 
the difference from the good old days, except a former 
parishioner of mine who was filled with satisfaction 
that her lot had fallen among so pleasant people. No 
one spoke, or has spoken since, of its ‘‘death.’’ ‘There 
was nothing but affection for, and confidence in, their : 
new minister, which time has evidently justified; and 
there was nothing but sympathy and hope for minis- 
ter and parish in the reference which I made in the 
article, and which it never occurred to me to make 
until after I had begun it. I am still surprised at the 
way in which it has been taken. Wey B dae 


Age. 


Gray hairs do not a patriarch make, 
Nor wrinkled brows a sage: 

In subtler ways we deftly take 
The finger marks of age! 


Ceasing to love! forgetting friends! 
When the warm heart turns cold, 
Then the recording angel bends 
And writes, ‘‘He’s growing old!” 
—Frederick B. M tt. 


Extreme Unitarian Modesty. 


BY REV. MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


Unitarians are sometimes accused of claiming for their 
denominational fellowship celebrated men who gave 
little evidence, while they lived, of loyalty to any de- 
nomination. On the other hand, we meet quite fre- 
quently a-rather extreme and abnormal modesty man- 
ifested by Unitarian writers and historians. If Unita- 
tians make some claims on slight evidence, it can with 
equal truth be said that they more frequently fail to 
state such facts as should be clearly set forth in the 
interests of truth. A case to the point will serve to. 
illustrate. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, himself a Uni- 
tarian of lifelong allegiance, and always outspoken on 
matters of theology, writes a Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). In this 
charming biography, Mr. Holmes tells us that Emerson 
entered the Unitarian ministry, and was settled over a 
Unitarian parish in the Second Church, Boston. Healso 
writes entertainingly of Mr. Emerson’s Unitarian views 
and pulpit work. Then he tells us of Emerson’s resig- 
nation from the Second Church and his subsequent re- 
tirement from the Unitarian ministry, giving the reasons 
for this resignation in extracts taken from his sermon 
of the 9th of September, 1832. 

So far this history is entirely correct, and no Unitarian 
could find fault with it; but at this point the general 
reader is left to think that Emerson severed his ‘connec- 
tion with the Unitarian body in thought and act. The 
(too modest) historian fails to dwell upon the fact that 
Mr. Emerson never left the Unitarian denomination in the 
sense of transferring his allegiance to any other church. 
He did leave the Unitarian ministry, but it is quite 
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sible for a minister to retire from public ministry without 
severing his connection with his denomination or repudi- 
ating the views held by the general body. Ifthe historian 
had been as careful to tell us that Mr. Emerson continued 
through his whole life a Unitarian layman, that he paid 
pew rent to the Unitarian church of Concord during his 
residence there, that he sent his children to the Unita- 
rian church to receive Unitarian teaching, that he at- 
tended Unitarian parish meetings, and took an active 
interest in Unitarian church matters, that he contributed 
yearly to the national Unitarian mission work, and that 
(more conclusive than all) he was enrolled as a member 
of the Unitarian parish of Concord,—if the historian had 
dwelt with equal emphasis upon these facts, many honest 
people to-day would be in no doubt as to Emerson’s re- 
ligious connections. 
But the historian does the most violence to his own 
faith, and that church which preaches it, in his’ account 
of the funeral services held in the First Parish Church 
of Concord. He details for us the order of service, tells 
us that the private service at the house was conducted 
by Rev. W. H. Furness, and that the public services at 
the church were conducted by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, Rev. W. H. Furness, and Rev. Howard N. 
Brown. This is all true and beautifully told; but we 
regret the extreme modesty which omits to tell the gen- 
eral reader (who has no other means of knowing) that 
the church was a Unitarian church, that the three min- 
isters were Unitarian ministers, that Judge Hoar and 
Mr. Alcott, who took part in the services, were both 
Unitarian laymen. 
This failure to state these simple facts becomes all 
the more marked when we are told in the concluding 
paragraphs that ‘‘the Rev. Dr. Haskins, a cousin of the 
family, an Episcopal clergyman, read the Episcopal burial 
service and closed with the Lord’s Prayer” at the grave. 
Here we have a Unitarian author writing the life of 
a Unitarian minister and layman in such an ambiguous 
way that many people will be led to think that Emerson 
was in some way connected with the Episcopal Church. 
The name of his own denomination is. omitted; the name 
of the denomination to which the three officiating clergy- 
men belonged is omitted. Indeed, all possible clew to 
the facts seems to have been carefully concealed, while 
the denomination of a visiting clergyman is rather em- 
phasized by contrast. We may say that this is charac- 
teristic and becoming modesty; but the reply will be 
that it is not truthful history. Unitarians, when they 
essay to write history, should lay aside denominational 
modesty where it tends to do injustice to facts. We may 
venture to say that a Methodist, writing the life of Emer- 
son, would have stated that he was buried from a Uni- 
tarian church by Unitarian ministers, assisted by an 
Episcopal clergyman who was invited to close the service 
at the grave. Why should a Unitarian writer hesitate 
to be equally explicit where actual events occurred? No 
one can be accused of ‘‘denominational pride” in the 
mere recording of things that happened. 
This extreme modesty is to be regretted, because there 
are thousands of people (outside of New England) who 
have never heard of Unitarianism. ‘Thousands of young 
readers will read this account of Emerson’s funeral with- 
out suspecting that the ‘‘First Parish Church of Concord” 
is not an Episcopal church. ‘They will never once guess 
that Rev. Messrs. Freeman Clarke, Dr. Furness, and 
-Howard Brown were not Episcopalian clergymen, asso- 
ciated with Dr. Haskins in reading the Episcopal service 
over the remains of a man who left pr Unitarian Church 
in his younger days because he couldn’t accept the doc- 
Either ot ah body, _ That is about the way it has been 
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the young are expected to learn facts from history; but, 
when a Unitarian writer of it is not careful to insert them 
in such a way that they cannot be overlooked, how can 
we hope to have even the bare record of our movement 
put before the coming generation? 

In a recent newspaper article on ‘‘The Religion of the 
Presidents’’ it was stated that John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams were ‘‘Congregationalists,’’ which is quite 
true so far as it goes. The only thing that perplexes is 
why the writer should have omitted the word Unitarian 
in this connection. All Unitarians are Congregationalists, 
but all Congregationalists are not Unitarians. The fact 
that the two Adamses were Unitarian Congregationalists 
was thus artfully concealed in the general statement of a 
truth. These remarks are offered merely to offset certain 
hints that Unitarians can be too quick to guard the truth 
in the matter of their church history. It ought to be 
somebody’s business to go over the ground after these 
careless historians and modest newspaper teachers, and 
set them right, and this ought to be done for the sake 
of those who shall want to know the truth about American 
life and thought. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


From Hungary. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s article on ‘‘Ministerial Pen- 
sions’ in the Christian Register (March 26) encourages 
me to tell you briefly how the Hungarian Unitarian min- 
isters are supplied with pensions. To begin with; let 
me say that in the Hungarian Unitarian Church the 
rule formerly was that, when a minister had to retire 
from service on account of old age or inability to serve, 
the congregation had to pay him one-third of the min- 
ister’s ordinary salary. This saved him from starva- 
tion if he had no private property, but was very de- 
pressing to his successor, considering that a minister’s 
income, as a rule, was very scanty. Widows and or- 
phans received some aid from funds given by gener- 
ous donors. It was felt very strongly that this state 
of affairs could not long continue, especially because 
time brought serious changes in all things concerned. 
Thirty years ago the chief Consistory brought in a 
law which put an end to the former custom, and made 
a new regulation respecting the pensions of ministers, 
teachers, and their families. The principal thought 
was that mutual aid is the most natural way of secur- 
ing each member of the body from want. Since it was 
very important for the Church at large also to have her 
servants supplied for their life in order that they might 
give their whole energy to the work set before them, 
the synod voted a considerable sum to be paid each 
year to the pension fund. The same duty was laid on 
each congregation. A fixed sum is so paid for each 
minister or teacher applied by the congregation. Then, 
again, each member of the pension fund has to pay a 
fixed sum for forty years. According to the new rules, 
amended last year, only ministers are obliged to enter 
into the pension institution; but nobody can do it 
before he has finished the twenty-fourth year of his 
age. As a consequence, everybody is entitled to retire 
when he has passed sixty-four years of his age. ‘This 
means forty years of continued service, when each 
member is entitled to get the full sum of his ordinary 
salary. Of course, this depends upon the power of the 
fund. We are not in this fortunate position yet; but, 
if some well-to-do people will come to our aid with a 
considerable sum, the position will change for the bet- 
ter very soon. As a consequence of the smallness of 
the fund, at present a certain sum is fixed (half of the 
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salary) to which a minister is entitled after forty years’ 
service. 

Considering that only about half of the whole will 
pass forty years in service, the rule contains the fol- 
lowing arrangements: no pension is due to those who 
give up the ministry on their own account, and declare 
that they do not intend to continue it again, nor to those 
who are removed from their pulpits by way of punish- 
ment. ‘Those, however, who, leaving the ministry, 
continue a corresponding work (e.g., as professors), 
may keep up their right by paying the annual fee. 

As a consequence of the organization of the Hunga- 
rian Unitarian Church, the rule of the stipend fund con- 
tains some important regulations. Ifa minister trespasses 
the rules of the Church and be found unworthy to stay in 
the body of ministers, he may be fined by the loss of 
his right to the fund. He will lose the same if he dis- 
continues ministerial service except on account of ill- 
ness. In neither case will there be anything repaid 
to him from the fund. 

A minister is not entitled to an ordinary pension if 
he did not pass in the ministry at least ten years. Those 
who are obliged to retire for some reason before they 
spent five years in the ministry receive from the fund 
a sum equal to a year’s salary; if more than five, but less 
than ten years, they receive twice the sum. After ten 
years’ service each minister is entitled to 40 per cent. 
of the whole pension. This ratio increases each year 
by 2 per cent. 

Widows and orphans receive a pension if their hus- 
bands or fathers spent in the service at least five years. 
In this case the widow gets 50 per cent. of the sum 
which would have been due to her husband if retired. 
Children receive aid up to the sixteenth year of their 
age. The sum of their aid per head is one-sixth of 
the sum received by the widow. Widows whose hus- 
bands died before the pension fund was opened receive 
some aid from other sources. Ministers in actual ser- 
vice are entitled to membership; but one who wishes 
to retire will have to pass a physical examination, and, 
if a medical man declares him unable to continue in ser- 
vice, the sum due will be paid to him. ‘The Consistory 
is entitled in each such case to send out its own medi- 
cal supervisor to make the case quite certain. 

Let me mention, in conclusion, that many of our min- 
isters were unwilling to join and to accept the regula- 
tions; but now, as they see the good result, each one 
is very happy and thankful to see this assurance for old 
age. This same result will be seen much sooner in 
your connection, where there are a great many well- 
to-do men and women who are able to secure the re- 
quired fund very easily. GEORGE Boros. 


The Divinity Within, 


What blessedness it is to dwell amidst this transpar- 
ent air, which the eye can pierce without limit, amidst 
these floods of pure, soft, cheering light, under this 
immeasurable arch of heaven, and in sight of these count- 
less stars! An infinite universe is each moment opened 
to our view. And this universe is the sign and sym- 
bol of infinite power, intelligence, purity, bliss, and love. 
What a name is written all through it in characters of 
celestial light! A spiritual voice pervades it, more sol- 
emn, sublime, and thrilling than if the roar of oceans, 
thunders, whirlwinds, and -conflagrations, were concen- 
trated in one burst of praise. ‘This voice is all the more 
eloquent because it is spiritual, because it is the voice 
in which the All-Wise speaks to all intelligences.— 
William Ellery Channing. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


Annual Report of the Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the Association have held their usual 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, except 
July and August. They have been very regular in their 
attention to their duties, which has meant the giving 
of the entire day on which meetings are held, first to 
the sessions of the committees in the forenoon and sec- 
ond to the full board meeting in the afternoon? In 
addition to this, special meetings of the committees 
are not infrequently held. The average attendance of 
the directors at all meetings has been very gratifying, 
and I believe that every director will testify that he 
esteems it a great privilege to be called upon to deal 
with the important and interesting problems which 
come before the board. ‘The executive officers, whose 
duty it is to carry out the plans formed by the directors, 
are naturally more conspicuous than the other members 
of the board, but it should never be forgotten that their 
actions are but the expression of the careful delibera- 
tion and the prolonged discussion of the larger body 
of your elected officers. 

The personal efforts of your national officers, field 
secretaries, and State secretaries have been similar to 
those of last year, and have been so fully set forth in 
Word and Work that it seems unnecessary now to 
enter into any elaborate report of the details of the 
work. Enough to state, as a sample of the service ren- 
dered by all of these officers, that the president and 
secretary between them have, during the year, visited 
183 churches, preached 99 times, made 42 conference 
addresses, taken part in 21 installation or dedication 
services, made 88 addresses at clubs, Alliances, and other 
week-day church gatherings, making in all 244 public 
addresses. 

In the course of the work of the year these two offi- 
cers have rendered service in the following thirty-two 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Virginia, South 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Ohio, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Hlinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Washington, Oregon, and California. 

The gratitude of the Association should be heartily 
expressed to Rey. Fred V. Hawley, secretary of the 
Western Conference, Rev. George H. Badger, field sec- 
retary for New England, Rev. George W. Stone, field 
secretary for the Pacific Coast, and Rev. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., State superintendent for Oregon, for the un- 
ceasing faithfulness and marked efficiency with which 
they have administered their part of the national ser- 
vice. Valuable work has been accomplished by nearly 
all our State secretaries; and, where little has been ac- 
complished, it has been due to the circumstances of 
the case, and not to lack of willingness on the part of 
our officers. 

Rev. -Daniel W. Morehouse, for sixteen years the 
efficient superintendent of our work in the Middle States, 
after struggling many months with an illness which 
has finally enforced his resignation and retirement from 
active service, has brought to a close a period of denomi- 
national service in which we may all take pride. It 
is with a profound personal affection as well as with a 
brotherly appreciation of good service that I here bear 
witness to the extraordinary consecration, the kind- 
liness in dealing with ministers and churches, and the 
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wisdom of administration which have marked this long 
service rendered to the cause in the Middle States. In 
1891 Mr. Morehouse sought my services in the building 
up of a new society in his department, a work in which 
I was engaged for nine years. I therefore speak from 
close personal knowledge in bearing witness to his ex- 
ceptional ability and wisdom in the work of supervising 
the development of new Unitarian churches. Those 
of us who have been nearest to this man are the most out- 
spoken in the praise which all give to him, and in the 
expression of profound regret for his retirement from 
active service. 

The important work of the Middle States department 
has been placed in the hands of Rev. George H. Badger, 
whose service in New England gives a sense of security 
to all as he takes up his more extended field. This 
change may possibly lead to a readjustment of the New 
England work. It was after Mr. Badger’s election to 
the field secretaryship for New England that the read- 
justment occurred whereby the Association obtained 
both a president and a secretary as active national officers. 
We shall now probably make the attempt to distrib- 
ute the work of the New England field secretary between 
the president and secretary of the Association, inas- 
much as one or the other of these officers is atways in 
New England, and to employ in the place of a field sec- 
retary a field agent in New England, who shall not have 
an office at headquarters and shall not have supervisory 
duties, but shall work under the direction of the sec- 
retary in the nurturing of new or enfeebled societies 


_ in the New England States. 


Rev. Howard N. Brown to-day ends a quarter of a 
century of continuous service on the- board of direc- 
tors,—a record which few, ,if any, have equalled during 
the existence of the Association. During these twenty- 
five years Mr. Brown has won the position of being 
the Nestor whose judgment went far in the deciding 
of every vexed question. A broad-minded, prudent, 
sane counsellor, a diligent and self-sacrificing worker, 
a representative trusted by people of all schools of 
thought, we have had in Mr. Brown. dn all these re- 
spects we confidently expect him still to serve the Asso- 
ciation, even though not as an officer. 

The Publication Department has printed 300,500 
tracts, 86,500 of these being to the credit of the twenty 
new tracts added to the free list during the year. 292,120 
tracts have been distributed. 12 books have been added 
to the list of publications, 5 of these being taken over 
from other publishers, and 7 being new. Five new 
editions of old books have been printed. The entire 
number of our own books sold, both old and new, was 
8,155, over two-thirds of this total being sales of the 
new publications. Of Hymn and Service Books the 
sales have amounted to 1,600 copies. Three Cata- 
logues and two Bulletins have been issued, with a total 
circulation of 29,500 copies. 

A few facts relative to the material condition of our 
churches may be of interest. New church edifices 
have been erected at Natick and East Boston, Mass., 
Hackensack, N.J., White Oak, N.C., Bristol, Fla., New 
Orleans, La., Wichita, Kan., Helena, Mont., and Santa 
Cruz, Cal. 

_ The stone chapel on the Isles of Shoals has been leased 
to the Association for a period of forty years by Mr. 
Oscar Laighton and others, owners of the Isles. The 
beautiful parish house erected by Mr. H. H. Rogers for 
our Fairhaven society could well be entered as a new 
church, were it not immediately to be followed by a 
ehurch which will far surpass it in importance. Other 
societies which will shortly build new churches, or are 
already engaged in doing so, are those at Houlton, 
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Fort Fairfield, and York Harbor, Me., Leominster; 
Mass., Derby, Conn., Montclair, N.J., Pittsburg, Pa., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Pueblo, Col., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Redlands, Cal., and Hood River, Ore. 

The following list of churches which have made con- 
siderable repairs upon their buildings is probably not 
complete: Concord, Dublin, and Peterboro, N.H.; Athol 
(Second Unitarian Society), Harvard, Littleton, Peters- 
ham, Salem (Second Church), Templeton, and Ware, 
Mass.; Highland Springs, Va.; Bloomington and Shel- 
byville, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Humboldt and Perry, Ia.; 
Ord, Neb.; Topeka, Kan.; Salem, Ore.; Seattle, Wash. 

Parsonages have been erected at Houlton, Me., Green- 
field, Mass., Sioux City, Ia., and Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Castine, Me., rejoices in a new parish house. Prog- 
ress is reported in the rolling up of the endowment for 
the work of the Iowa Unitarian Association. 

The burden of debt has been removed either wholly 
or in large part by the following societies: Florence, 
Northampton, Pepperell, Roxbury (All Souls’), and 
Salem (Second Church), Mass., Orange, N.J., Iowa City, 
and Des Moines, Ia., San Francisco (Second Church) 
and San José, Cal., Salem, Ore., Seattle and Spokane, 
Wash., and Toronto, Can. Additional land has been 
purchased by the societies in Ottawa, Can., and Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

The following new societies have been added to our 
rolls: in New England the summer stations at the 
Shoals and York Harbor, Me.; in the Middle States, 
Elizabeth, N.J., Lancaster and Sharon, Pa.; in the 
Southern States, Carabelle, Fla., and Swansboro, N.C.; 
in the Western States, Indianapolis, Ind., Serena, IIL., 
and Grand Junction, Col.; in the Pacific States, Fresno, 
Cal.,—eleven in all. 

As an unwelcome offset to these additions I must 
record the elimination of the following names which 
have ceased to represent reality: Newton Highlands, 
Mass.,. Asheville, N.C., Manhattan, Kan., Boulder, Col., 
and Stockton, Cal. 

This is a net gain of six societies, giving a total of 466 
churches to be recorded in our Year Book. 

Summer preaching, upon which we desire to lay in- 
creasing emphasis, believing that by it we do much to 
reach all parts of the country with our beneficent thought, 
has been successfully maintained at twenty-five or more 
places, chiefly on the New England coast. 

During the year the Southern Missionary Council 
has been established to serve in the South in the same 
capacity as the Western Missionary Council in the Mid- 
dle West. 

The Church Extension Society of Boston and vicinity 
has come to grief between Scylla and Charybdis. It 
has undertaken to administer the missionary and other 
denominational work within a radius of ten miles from 
the heart of Boston. Within this district there are 
many troublesome problems, and the Church Exten- 
tion Society has had no paid officer. Its officers have 
mainly been busy ministers who could not find time 
to deal adequately with the work the society undertook. 
On the other hand, it has found great difficulty in rais- 
ing money because of the feeling on the part of the 
churches it has represented that all the money given 
for missionary purposes should go to the American 
Unitarian Association rather than be raised by a second 
appeal. 

Some of us are inclined to regret the situation which 
has compelled the dissolution of the Church Extension 
Society. Your directors have felt it advantageous 
that they could announce that the Association had 
spent no money in carrying on work in the vicinity 
of our headquarters. ‘They have also been sorely per- 
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plexed by the sudden addition of some $2,000 or more 
to the claims upon the New England budget. It was 
hoped that the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
could assume a part of this local burden; but this has 
been found impossible, so that the Association is com- 
pelled to accept it all. 

It appeared, however, at a recent meeting of minis- 
ters and lay officers of the leading Boston churches 
that many of our representative members rejoice in 
this change of administration for the work in and near 
Boston. Whether for good or for ill, the Boston churches 
have voluntarily relinquished, and the Association has 
reluctantly taken up, the responsibilities of the Church 
Extension Society and the preceding Suffolk Confer- 
ence. It is planned to call into being a large advisory 
council, at the meetings of which the officers of the As- 
sociation can take counsel with the representatives of 
the Boston churches in regard to work in their locality. 

In dealing with the problem thus unexpectedly thrust 
upon them, your officers propose to make a radical 
change in the policy which has for years been followed 
in the case of a few struggling churches in the Boston 
district. The societies to which I refer have received 
large annual grants of money to enable them to main- 
tain resident ministers, and under this treatment they 
have failed to become self-supporting. 

Observing that such grants of financial aid have 
been, to some extent, ineffectual, your executive offi- 
cers believe that they are also unnecessary. We be- 
lieve that the most efficient way to administer the 
work of an enfeebled church which is located near a 
strong one is to have the minister of the latter become 
also the pastor of the former. Thus something of the 
vitality of the large church will flow into the counsels 
of the small one. This means that such churches in 
the close vicinity of Boston as cannot, unaided, main- 
tain a resident pastor, are urged to hold their services 
in the afternoon or evening, paying to a non-resident 
but not neglectful pastor such salary as the basis of 
self-support permits. Such persons in the suburbs as 
could not adapt themselves to other than a morning 
hour for service might easily attend one of the larger 
down-town churches, while continuing to give financial 
aid to one or another of the small churches which thus 
become self-supporting evening preaching stations in 
a well-organized group of city churches. With a sav- 
ing of about $700, this plan is already well under way 
in two of the societies formerly cared for by the Church 
Extension Society. Both of these churches have most 
heartily entered into the plan. 

It is the conviction of your secretary that it is never 
necessary to close the doors of a Unitarian church, that 
the service of God and of man once undertaken in the 
Christ-like way can be maintained as long as people, 
few or many, continue to work in the Christ-like spirit 
of being quick to adjust their methods to their condi- 
tions. All our churches are independent, but surely 
they can also be teachable. An experienced and im- 


partial counsellor, provided his advice is followed, can 


often do more for a struggling church than can be ac- 
complished by a grant of money. 

Of course, judgment will be used in the application 
of this plan. It will not be inconsiderately forced upon 
any society, nor will it be used to enforce the resigna- 
tion of any minister. It is intended only for favorably 
located societies which are without pastors because 
unable to maintain such. 


The Chautauqua work eirried on at Lithia Springs, 


Ill., by Rev. J. L. Douthit and his sons upon land belong- 
ing to this Association has been kept up to its usual 
high standard and efficiency, although the financial 
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conditions of the work have been such as to press very 
heavily upon Mr. Douthit and his devoted family. Your 
directors have appropriated during the year $1,000 
in aid of the work at Shelbyville and Lithia Springs, 
which has seemed to them all that they could justly do 
in face of the innumerable obligations pressing upon 
them. 

At Chautauqua, N.Y., a very interesting work was 
sustained during the months of July and August. A 
cottage in a central location was hired by the Associa- 
tion, and Rev. William Channing Brown of Littleton, 
working under the direction of a special committee, 
composed of Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Mr. E. A. Hemp- 
stead, and Prof. George L. Cary, resided at the house 
during the two months, and took an active part in the 
religious life of the community. Sunday services were 
held, Unitarian books were loaned, and literature of 
an undogmatic character was given to all who sought 
it. We attempted no proselyting work, but rather 
sought to be true fellow-workers for the religious up- 
building of mankind with the other denominations 
represented at Chautauqua. Our representative re- 
ceived the cordial recognition of the authorities at Chau- 
tauqua, and we were accepted as a desirable addition 
to the moral and spiritual forces that centre every sum- 
mer at this greatest of the Chautauquas. This work 
will be continued the coming summer in the same house 
and under the same director, Mr. Brown having been 
generously set ‘free for this service by his parish, the 
First Congregational Society of Littleton, Mass. 

The significance of the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
continues to grow upon us. We are convinced that it 
offers the vital point of union wherein the liberal relig- 
ious forces of the world will find such a possibility of 
co-operation as will greatly increase their efficiency. At 
the forthcoming meeting in Amsterdam in September 
there will be present a delegation from our Association 
of not less than fifteen persons, including our president. 

Our representatives in Japan work with unabated 
interest and enthusiasm. Audiences of four hundred 
men often crowd their hall to overflowing. They are 
nearly ready to proceed with a new and larger hall near 
the University at Tokyo, in which they are confident 
of carrying’ on a much larger work. Rev. Thomas L. 
Eliot, D.D., and Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar, repre- 
sentatives of the Association, have recently been in 
Japan inspecting our work, but only partial reports 
have been received from them as yet. Dr. Eliot, upon 
whose soberness of judgment all can rely, writes, ‘‘Every- 
thing looks very well here with our Japanese friends 
of the Unitarian mission, —so well that I wish to be 
careful lest I am overrating.’’ 

In Cuba our work, which we have thus far called 
simply an investigation, has been insistently growing 
upon our hands. Our representative, Mr. Frederick 
M. Noa, has succeeded in developing so many lines of 
interest, and in so impressing our board of directors, 
that an enlarged appropriation has been made for the 
continuance of the work, and the formal legal steps 
have been taken for securing the recognition of our de- 
nomination on the part of the government of Cuba. 
This legal standing is necessary before religious work 
is permitted in any extended way. This means that 
during the coming year we shall probably maintain 
regular headquarters in Havana, and otherwise en- 
large the scope of our Cuban Mission. This will 
cost not less than $1,500 for the ensuing year, 
and special contributions to this mission are solicited. 
Your directors are reluctant to place this drain wu I 
the regular contributions from the churches. 


-—— 
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they have felt that Cuba is not to be treated as a foreign 
land, but that the recent course of political relations 
between that island and this nation have rendered it 
advisable that the Unitarian denomination should 
undertake its share in the spiritual upbuilding of the 
people of Cuba. 

Concerning the spiritual life of our churches, which 
is the most important topic to which our attention can 
be directed to-day, I desire to speak with sober deliber- 
ation, fearing, as did Dr. Thomas LL. Eliot in his report 
concerning Japan, that I may be too much influenced 
by my own hopefulness in the matter. I rejoice in being 
able to report that from all the Association officers and 
the secretary of conferences, who have had a wide ex- 
perience among the churches, there has come to me a 


uniform report that the condition of the churches is, 


on the whole, excellent, and that the mood prevailing 
everywhere is that of hopefulness. 

In a very few localities voices can be heard that express 
doubt about our future asa church. These voices come 
from very restricted areas, and, so far as I have observed, 
they are without exception voices of men whose personal 
experience among the churches has been extremely 
limited. They speak in honesty, and I would not ques- 
tion the truth of their local observations; but they of 
wider experience have felt a pulse which these despair- 
ing persons have not. 

It would be near the facts to say that no despairing 
note is sounded west of the Hudson River. In the 
vast country of the Middle States, the Southern States, 
the Western States, the Pacific States, the men who 
are on the ground, and are faithfully at work have lit- 
erally no mood about their work but that of confidence 
in its present usefulness and in itsfuture extension. The 
executive officers of your Association believe that the 
strength of a religious organization lies not in its weak- 
est links, its despondent members, but is to be measured 
always by its strongest constituents, the people who 
are determined to shape the future. 

It may be that I utter foolishness, but I believe that 
the earnestness which I have seen in the faces of our 
Unitarian congregations in every part of the country, 
as they with soulful eagerness have responded to my 
appeals for personal loyalty to the spiritual things for 
which our churches stand, can be taken as an absolute 
demonstration of the vital power which is growing in 
our body. This power that I have seen in the eyes of 
congregation after congregation refutes convincingly the 
despair of the few who have not caught that gleam of the 
inner life of our people. 

It is true that there are weak spots in our body of 
churches. It is true of us, as it is of every religious body, 
that from time to time we have suffered losses. With 
us they have been mainly due to the shifting of popu- 
lation or to local mismanagement; but, if one may judge 
from the present temper of the body of our people and 
from the ability of the ministers who are leading them 
in their work, these local failures are a slight thing as 
compared with the essential power which we possess 
and the assured future which that power is going to 
bring forth. 

Organized Unitarianism has its roots deeply sunken 
into these New England States. The history of our 
ancient parishes located here is a matter of pride to all 
Unitarians. Whatever happens, the debt of Unitarianism 
to New England can never be overlooked. 

Furthermore, I am just as hopeful about the future 
of Unitarianism in New England as I am concerning 
it in the larger sections of our nation. I believe that 


‘in every city and town where we have a foothold we are 
_ going to keep it with increasing dignity and usefulness. 
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I believe that we are going to extend the field of our 
operations to many a city and town in New England 
where at present we are not on service. 

Having said this much to make it clear what my point 
of view is, I go on to say, with soberness and deep con- 
viction, to my brethren of the New England States, 
“We could lose you all, and still give a great future to 
the Unitarian Church!” 

The future of Unitarianism does not hang on its pros- 
perity in Boston or in New England. Just so long as 
anybody thinks it does, he will fail to feel the throbbing 
of our denominational life which is strong and youthful 
in every section of our land. Our church is a spread- 
ing perennial. Though the chief root were cut off, yet 
every offshoot would still be able to grow and bring forth 
blossoms for the beautifying and blessing of the world. 

One inspiring fact impresses itself with ever greater 
intensity upon the mind of your secretary. It is that 
this world offers to every earnest Unitarian a contin- 
ually enlarging opportunity of usefulness. So broad 
and inspiriting is this opportunity that we shall mis- 
understand itif we approach it from the debatable point 
of view of comparisons with the past. Never mind 
whether past opportunities were less than the present 
or greater. Never mind whether the representatives 
of our cause in past days were our superiors or not. 
What we, the present representatives of Unitarianism, 
may well devote our attention to with exclusive ur- 
gency is the fact that we here and now can do for this 
world most important things which none others are 
doing or can do. 

The question which our wiser critics are asking is, 
What is Unitarianism doing for mankind? That ques- 
tion we may from time to time address to ourselves. 
What is the precise thing that we are to-day trying to 
do to justify our belief that the Unitarian Church has 
a right to an independent existence? A thousand 
noble undertakings which we simply share with other 
Christians might be named; but what is there that is 
peculiarly our own? If we can find that, then we shall 
know precisely what we are doing for the world because 
we are Unitarians, and could not do so well if we were 
anything else than Unitarians. 

I am going to tell you what I think is the heart of 
our endeavor. It is nothing new. If it were, we 
might distrust it. I do not claim that we are the dis- 
coverers of this power. If I did, we might still more 
seriously distrust it. But I do claim that we are its 
peculiar and divinely ordained prophets. The mis- 
sion of Unitarianism in the world to-day is to preach 
and live the gospel that life is worth living. Life is 
worth living not simply on the principle that, as a whole, 
mankind is progressive, not simply from a purely scien- 
tific theory or blind faith that the miseries of the few 
are blotted out by the combined happiness of the whole, 
that conception of life may have less the aspect of 
gospel than that of merely a dogmatic opinion. 

A gospel must speak to the individual, and our en- 
larging success as a denomination is geing to rest, if 
I mistake not, upon our personal success in giving in- 
dividuals, one after another, the divine self-respect which 
springs from the steadfast conviction that one’s own life 
is worth while because of the natural dignity and personal 
nobleness of the individual soul. 

We have long believed in the dignity of human nature. 
We have long believed in the progressive life. We 
have long believed that no soul can ever be so hard 
pressed by the conditions of life that he cannot find 
a way of moral progress. But general conceptions 
like this may lack the evangelistic fervor which alone can 
press conviction upon people so as to make it a control- 
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ling factor in their lives. More and more successfully 
we must make our respect for human nature blaze out 
in the ranks of mankind in the shape of prophecy and 
evangelistic preaching and Christ-like living, until, under 
our inspiration, human hearts everywhere do actually 
‘‘vibrate to that iron string.” 

Broad, comparative studies of the condition of the 
religious world and our relations to other religious bodies 
may well be continued. But that is being done by people 
of every creed; and, if we wish to have Unitarianism 
stand for something distinctive, we must, I am con- 
vineed, give more and more attention to the patient 
work with individuals whereby we shall make one soul 
after another recognize that he is a child of God. 

When you have made one person comprehend that, 
independently of earth and of heaven, aside from fear 
and from pain, in the midst of victory or defeat, his 
soul is the essential part of him, a force beyond the force 
of stars and of ages, because of its natural greatness 
and its limitless moral possibilities, then you have put 
that person’s life into line with the works of God. You 
have made certain that he will conquer his tempta- 
tions, obliterate his sins, and stand in the ranks of the 
world’s unselfish toilers. It is not our mission to offer 
salvation or simply to propose the removal of difficulty 
from human life, though incidentally we shall take our 
part in that kind of friendly endeavor. 

Our peculiar mission, that which makes us Unita- 
rians at the present time, is to endeaver to compel all 
men to comprehend that wholesome, happy, gener- 
ous, righteous, Christ-like living is the crown and glory 
of the universe, now and for eternity, that such living 
is an absolute necessity in every individual, and more 
especially that this kind of living is possible to-day for 
every individual, there being no oppressive conditions 
that are equal to the divine power which glorifies and 
enlarges the human soul. 

Not neglecting, then, any practical work for the bet- 
terment of the conditions in which our brothers live, 
not omitting careful instruction in religious truth and 
in all righteousness, not slighting the open-minded search 
for truth, we shall do our nearest work in the grandest 
way by giving an eager and prophetic fire to our divine 
expectation for each soul, our vision of what he is going 
to do in the way of taking noble command of his own 
life just as soon as he, too, catches the vision of the ever- 
lasting glory of his life. 


Church Federation. 
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Say now Shibboleth; and he said Sibboleth: for he could not 
frame to pronounce it right. Then they took him, and slew him at 
the passages of Jordan.— JUDGES xii. 6. 


You see that faulty pronunciation is a rather serious 
matter in denominationalism. At the passages of Jordan, 
several thousand years ago, the demand was your as- 
pirated sibilant or your life. The hereditary test has 
descended to us in direct line from these divided, mili- 
tant brethren of old. From the massacre of the sibilant 
Ephraimites until now, words, their meaning, their sugges- 
tion, even their sound, have been in the thick of ecclesi- 
astical warfare. The reason is at hand. The contending 
armies have carried into battle the standard of a verbally 
inspired Bible. Each could look into a sacred page and 
read an indubitable ‘‘Thus saith the Lord,’ therefore 
a fight to the finish. I hope that some day a scholar 
will arise, large enough in learning, broad enough in 
vision, to give the world the true story of that most 
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destructive of all heresies, the verbal inspiration of 
Scriptures. It has mothered more of the sins and abom- 
inations of history than all other heresies combined. 
When Protestantism arrived with its doctrine of the 
inalienable right of private judgment, a new and terri- 
ble weapon was placed in the hand of this arch heresy. 
At least a degree of safety lay in numbers when synods 
and councils turned to the record for a God-given word. 
But, when every man, whatever his equipment in learn- 
ing or insight, could turn to an infallible book and get 
his ‘‘Thus saith the Lord” at first hand, it was like the 
letting out of waters. Private interpretation, personal 
idiosyncrasies, vagaries, conceits, ambitions, cruelties, 
avarice, lust, slavery, intemperance, war, each with its 
proof-texts, set out to the conquest of the world. Each 
must do thus, and no otherwise; for did it not carry, 
as a banner, its divinely inspired word? It was phil- 
osophically inevitable, therefore, that, after the first 
great unifying impulse had somewhat abated, Protes- 
tantism must begin to divide. Nothing can arrest that 
process of division so long as that cause is operative; 
namely, the right of private judgment to exploit a ver- 
bally inspired Scripture. There lies the logic, and there 
is the tremendous underscoring of history. Protestant- 
ism has gone on dividing and subdividing till to-day we 
have the ‘‘scandal of Christendom,’’—hundreds of sects, 
sects of sects, ridiculous sects, even down to the Holy 
Rollers and the Hook and Eye Baptists, who have done 
the button business some harm. 

Protestantism will remain divided so long as the 
original cause is operative. But, thanks to the God of 
human history, his great evolutionary process has been 
steadily at work, discrediting and retiring the principal 
cause of division, and at the same time disclosing more 
clearly and emphasizing with growing imperative the 
ground and the need of unity. I say it without fear 
of touching a nerve of the most sensitive orthodox 
scholarship, verbal inspiration has completed its cycle 
on the tree of evolution and dropped, over-ripe, to the 
ground. What religious school is teaching it? What 
pulpit of appreciable influence is preaching it? What 
Sunday-school teacher of average intelligence is handing 
it on to the coming generation? It has “had its day, 
and ceased to be,” and the God of history has provided 
some better thing for us. This historic result has come 
without observation, like a change in climate. It is 
to-day a common ecclesiastical heritage. All the denom- 
inations have shared more or less in its accomplishment: 
all are sharing in its freedom and beneficence. Is it 
not safe to affirm that, historically and philosophically 
considered, no single cause has so profoundly and ele- 
mentally affected the religious world as this release 
from slavery to infallible words? We are at last free 
to ask after the mind of the Spirit. The thoughts of 
great spiritual leaders are put back into their historic 
setting. The colors, flavors, shadows, and half-lights 
of their own Way are essential factors in our final esti- 
mate. A word, a phrase, a text, set adrift upon the 
sea of thought, without anchor, without chart, is little 
else than an ocean derelict, at once a most pathetic and 
dangerous object. It hails from nowhere: it is going 
nowhere, . It pays no heed to the trade winds and cur- 
rents of human progress. It is a mystery and a peril 
in the historic route of the world’s development. 

It might be well to drive a stake just here. The root 
cause of division has been discredited and is passing 
away, through the operation of natural, inevitable proc- 
esses of history. The ripening of an apple to its fall 
is not more clearly in line with order and law. 
Bible to-day is a unifier, not a divider, because int 
gent men and women the world over are more a1 
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demanding its ethical contents. The truth is old as 
oxygen. As surely as Abraham and_ Melchisedec 
breathed the same air as we, so surely did they live by 
the same righteousness. 

When a principal proposition is disproved, its corol- 
laries must go with it, as, when a great tree falls, its cling- 
ing vines and parasites fall with it. Accordingly, we shall 
find that the special propositions which each of the de- 
nominations has worked out for itself, under the general 
hypothesis of verbal inspiration, have gone down in the 
fall of the principal doctrine. It is not a case of ‘‘In 
Adam’s fall we sinnéd all.’ History has reversed the 
New England Primer. It reads, In verbal inspiration’s 
fall we all stood up like men. With all of us denomina- 
tions it has been a clear case of ‘‘fallings from us, vanish- 
ings”; and to-day we are all ‘‘moving about in worlds 
not realized.” We have no conception yet of the pro- 
phetic meaning of this liberty in which we stand and 
rejoice,—this new science of the spirit in which we look 
boldly into our own souls, frankly into the face of God, 
saying we must have the fact of things. History has 
so silently, so deftly removed from us our little denom- 
inational wrappings that, like the new-born leaves, we 
do not know what has become of the bud-sheaths in 
which a little while ago we were all so snugly, not to 
say smugly, packed. What, for example, could be at 
once a more amusing and pathetic object-lesson on his- 
toric development than to assemble the leading Presby- 
terian scholars, and read over to them the proof-texts 
of their Confession of Faith? I fear, knowing some of 
these gentlemen, it would not be exactly an example 
of ‘‘the fathers have eaten sour grapes,’’ etc. The acid- 
ity would go further than the teeth. Friends, it would 
do us all good to look long and meekly into the hole of 
the pit from which we were digged. Daniel Webster’s 
mother was once asked how she could tell that stupid boy 
the same thing over and over twenty times. ‘‘If I had 
told him but nineteen times, I should have lost all my 
labor.”” So dear, patient, long-suffering Mother History 
has had the denominations in hand, quietly, steadily bear- 
ing in one lesson after another till she has brought us 
forward out of at least a portion of our stupidities. She 
has retired our idiosyncrasies and whims, like old gar- 
ments to the garret; and here we are to-day all so much 
alike that we can hardly tell ourselves apart, as fearful 
of being singular or out of style as are our trousers and 
our gowns. 

Let us summon several of the leading denominations 
before us, and see what the historic process has left to 
them of the very things which they have claimed as their 
reason of being. From their early persecutions and 
poverty to their latter-day strength the Baptists have 
made a strong, inspiring history. The Orthodox Church 
unanimously accords to them the honor of having rescued 
the rite of baptism from a quite possible neglect and 
decadence, and planted it firmly and, it would seem, 
permanently in a place of honor in the Church. They 
have fought a magnificent battle in behalf of freedom 
of religious opinion; but they themselves are beginning 
to say: The historic process is apparently completed 
in us as a denomination. In our zeal, and in the heat 


. of controversy, as is common to men, we exaggerated 


our theory of baptism. We are about ready to step over 
this old-time barrier into open communion with our 
brethren. As to freedom of religious opinion, it is a 
common heritage of the Church to-day. Having no 
more peculiar denominational battles to fight, the Bap- 
tists are free to federate with their brethren. From 
their past history we would expect them to be leaders 
in such a movement. 
i . denomination has likewise made its 
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point in behalf of the Scriptures as against human creeds. 
The return to the Scriptures, with the sole purpose of 
getting their meaning and walking by their truth, is 
the characteristic feature of church life to-day. We 
are all debtors to the Christians for their noble protest, 
their long and gallant fight. Their allies are now num- 
bered by millions. They are in all the denominations. 
The process of history has well-nigh removed their 
reason of being as a denomination, be it said to their 
glory. They are constitutionally fitted for leadership 
in the work of federation. Like one of the fairest fruits 
on a topmost bough, they have been first to ripen. 

The Congregationalists have become such good Chris- 
tians that only an ecclesiastical expert can tell them apart. 
They, too, have held so loyally to the democracy of re- 
ligion that their great truth runs and is glorified through 
all Protestantism. If ever there was a clear case of 
twins in this world, it is that of a Congregational deacon 
and a Presbyterian ruling elder. I speak from experi- 
ence. Resemblances run deeper than the cut of their 
beard and the breadth of their chin. That ‘‘way of 
their own,” that ‘‘mind of their own,” that strong man- 
fashion of getting there, what is it but just the indomi- 
table, self-respecting, God-fearing American spirit in- 
carnate? It is that spirit which has gone out from the 
little colonies of our fathers into the length and breadth 
of the land, compelling alien thought and alien institu- 
tions into its likeness and into its service till it is recog- 
nized throughout the world as the spirit of the American 
people. Whatever names, whatever forms, divide us, 
it holds of every American citizen. Speak to his heart, 
and he is a democrat. To baptize that spirit into re- 
ligious fervor, to hold it to the highest ethical standards, 
is not that the ruling idea in all the denominations? 
The Congregationalists have simply lost their reason 
of being in a mission accomplished. The fruit has pushed 
the blossom from the stem. 

The Methodists have lengthened their pastorates, 
and all the rest of us have shortened ours. Their mis- 
sionary zeal has kindled an answering flame in all 
churches. The denominations are all ‘‘circuit riders,” 
if not circuit racers, on the great mission fields of the 
West. The Methodists have been swept by the evolu- 
tionary process clean out of their old-time opposition 
to an educated ministry. They are leaders in found- 
ing schools and colleges. As for ‘‘free grace,’’ woe 
betide the man who should attempt to preach anything 
else! Witness the proposed Confessional revision. 

The Quakers—God bless them every one!—may find 
their silent worship in many assemblies. Tens of thou- 
sands have learned to hide themselves in the pavilion 
of the eternal silence, and come forth with the fresh- 
ness and dew of renewed youth upon their spirits. How 
our great prophet Emerson caught up the Quaker 
doctrine of the authority of the soul and its oneness 
with the Over-soul, and has sent it out among the chil- 
dren of God, ‘‘conquering and to conquer’! Alas that 
their beautiful simplicity in dress still hangs like a sterile 
orange blossom among its perfected fruits! It would 
seem as if evolution had here ‘‘met its match.” Ap- 
parently, a millennium hiatus lies between the Quaker 
bonnet and the last ‘‘ Parisian creation.” 

The Presbyterians are at present in such a violent 
stage of evolution that it is somewhat difficult to place 
them. But their past is secure: it is somewhat austere. 
So are all great things. Did you ever hear of any one 
laughing at the Pyramids or the Sphinx or the great 
Stone Face of Franconia? To whom are we more in- 
debted for religious scholarship, for the philosophical 
expression of spiritual laws, and for a systematic logic 
in ethical principles? And it was well for us all that 
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somebody should work out the creedal problem to its 
legitimate sequences. Have they not with true Scotch 
grit, not to say martyr long-suffering, stayed by the 
problem? Even John Knox and John Calvin must be 
ready to “‘cry quits.’’ When that Presbyterian Assembly, 
one of the strongest representative Christian bodies 
in the world, voted to revise, like the czar’s Peace Procla- 
mation, it was not an announcement of things done, 
but just a prophetic breaking forth of the great world- 
conscience in an eternal Ought. - Your conscience and 
mine spoke there. The world-conscience struck like 
a clock. The hour had come. The long divine process 
of history is finished. Earthly authority over the human 
soul has come to a perpetual end. ‘‘We live by every 
word that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 

The Unitarians have demonstrated that brains and 
religion do not neutralize each other, like an acid and 
an alkali. That ought to be glory enough for one small 
denomination. The time would fail us to prolong this 
most interesting and profitable study. Some one should 
write a book, tracing the process of evolution among 
the denominations, showing their steady trend away 
from the peculiar, accidental causes of their sect-life 
toward the great elemental truths which are vital in 
the common religious consciousness. Old causes of 
division and strife have quietly slipped into the back- 
ground of the years. Differentiating customs and 
opinions are seen to be not ‘‘fundamental principles,’’ 
as the fathers stoutly affirmed, but simply personal 
idiosyncrasies of taste and thought. Loyalty ‘to creeds 
is giving place to loyalty to righteousness. The half- 
truths which divide are losing themselves in the truth 
which unites. The gods are fading, but God is rising,— 
the eternal Morning to possess new heavens and a new 
earth. Common interests have multiplied, and com- 
mon dangers are recognized. The one common motive 
is imperative, love to God and love to man. 

The original cause of division, a verbally inspired 
book in the hands of private judgment, being historically 
vacated of meaning, its corollaries, as represented in 
the various sects, having gone to seed on the parent 
stem, what do we find to-day as the product of the evo- 
lutionary process? We find a group of denominations 
looking one another in the face and asking earnestly, 
even solemnly: What next? No adequate reason of 
being exists within ourselves. What has survived of 
our historic sect-life is chiefly ‘‘corporate ambition.”’ 
We can accredit ourself to ourself as a body of religious 
men and women, but not as a body of denominational- 
ists. Evolution has cut that ground from under our 
feet. We are too small-minded for our God. When 
we call him Our Father, we are ashamed to look our 
historical selves in the face. Either we must become 
larger, or get some narrower name for him. 

Furthermore, when we denominations look out upon 
the great sinning, sorrowing, hungering world, we are 
compelled to see that its one sovereign need is religion: 
It demands of us that which is common to us all,—re- 
ligion. It has no need for that which is peculiar to any 
one of us. Our peculiarities are simply historical sur- 
vivals, dead leaves not yet pushed off by the growing 
bud. We are forced to a choice. Shall we continue to 
offer to the hunger of the world these dead, shrivelled 
sectarian leaves or the living fruits of the Tree of Life, 
‘“‘which yields her fruit every month, and the leaves of 
the tree are for the healing of the nation”? 

This seems to be the denominational status to-day, 
historically considered. I know it is difficult to state 
just when an evolutionary process has reached a given 
result. Men do not advance abreast in a single mili- 
tary line. Civilization seems to drive into the future, 
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as a flock of wild geese drives its arrow head into space,— 
a leader at the point, close supporting him the next 
stronger; and so the lines diverge. But this affirmation 
is perfectly safe: The conviction has arrived. It is 
here, vital, energetic. The world must have religion. 
The Church has religion to give: therefore, the Church 
must proceed at once to its business. Every man and 
woman ethically sensitive to cosmical weather knows 
that this is the condition. Select your religious man 
at random among the sects, speak to his heart, and his 
shibboleth rings true. Evolution has aspirated his 
sibilants. 

Men, brethren, fathers and mothers, we have nothing 
to wait for. Pay no heed to that deadly question of 
the faint-hearted and reactionary: ‘‘Is it opportune? 
Is it wise at this time?’’ I tell you again: Our historical 
journey is over. Put on your summer things: come 
out into the sun. You might as well croak at the apple 
blossoms, ‘‘Is it time?’’ They smile back at you their 
multi-million smile: it is the month of May! 

Now for a few old-fashioned, New England appli- 
cations. See that every soul of us beats in upon heart 
and brain certain self-evident truths; namely, the 
Church, as at present organized, is not a unifier, but a 
divider. Witness every community in the land, from 
the city to the country cross-roads, split into jealous, 
often warring factions. It is the business of religion 
to unify. It begins with the individual soul. Entering 
that inner republic of heterogeneous, discordant passions 
and purposes, it there lifts a standard of the good, the 
heavenly life, drawing will and conscience and feeling 
under its divine persuasion and imperative. Then the 
unified soul comes into peace,—the peace of God. Then 
its co-ordinated powers work harmoniously, efficiently 
toward a worthy life. Just this is the business of re- 
ligion in that larger individual, the-community, the 
State. In the midst of the transitory, selfish, often 
conflicting interests of men, religion lifts the standard 
of eternal God’s righteousness. Exactly in proportion 
as that divine ideal and command master the community 
and the State, in that proportion is it unified into peace 
and efficiency. I verily believe, friends, that a deep 
philosophical study of the political and social evils of com- 
munity and State would lead by a straight path back 
to that original divider, the Church. At their very 
altars we are teaching men ‘‘corporate ambitions,”’ 
narrow, exclusive interests, a self-centred, partisan, 
provincial spirit. If the Church is failing to unify the 
individual, the community, the State, the cause lies in 
the fact that its organization is in contradiction of the 
essence and purpose of religion. 

Again, we reach the same goal by a different path. 
Men must be unified by that which is constitutional 
and necessary. You can unify parties and classes by 
small temporary aims. But men must be unified by that 
which iscommon tomen. If a thousand men are hungry, 
you must meet that constitutional need by food. Bread 
is axiomatic to hunger. If a thousand souls are hun- 
gering and thirsting after God, as by their constitution 
they must, you must give them the substance of faith. 
Faith is axiomatic to soul-hunger. That which we 
know to be true by experience, that which is constitu- 
tionally attested by soul- 
the world desperately needs; that the Church must give, 
or be put out of commission by both God and man. If 
you offer instead denominational whims and notions, 
for bread you have given a stone; for a fish, a serpent. 

Again, we, every soul of us, must hold ourselves ready 
for every first, smallest effort toward practical unifica- 
tion. No matter how tentative, how problematica’ 
give it a chance, the best chance possible. If it fail, we 
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know there is one less experiment to be tried. Oh for 
a more facile, graceful conscience at this point! We 
have no end of outward physical civilities,— picking up 
handkerchiefs, helping on with coats, placing chairs, 
bowings, scrapings, hand-shakings; but, when it comes 
to the high and beautiful civilities of the spirit, our 
conscience is as slow and hulking as a cow-boy, and 
just about as handy with weapons. All the graces and 
civilities in life consist in emphasizing the things which 
we have in common. ‘The strictly personal or peculiar 
or idiosyncratic we pass by. Why, the Scriptures even 
put faith into this category: ‘“‘Hast thou faith, have it 
to thyself, before God.’ Our troubles begin when we 
set out to tell the other man what to do. We forget 
the quick, sharp rebuke of the Master: ‘‘Lord, what 
shall this man do? What is that to thee? Follow thou 
me.” The margin of denominational non-essentials is 
so large that we can all be as liberal as princes, playing 
our game of give-away with a royal hand. Does our 
Presbyterian brother stand guard over his Confession ? 
O my brother, have it, have it, like your antique rugs 
and china. We have no use for it. Our own house is 
too full of old things. Is our Baptist brother strenuous 
for immersion? Well, my brother, the round world it- 
self is three-fourths water, and it is all yours, in fee 
simple, and there is solid land enough to go all round 
besides. 

Now, having agreed upon the essentials, and having 
given to each other all the non-essentials, nothing re- 
mains but to take the first step toward getting together. 
That first step, by common consent, is federation. The 
denominations are, to-day, precisely where the colonies 
were before the Federal Union. Each little common- 
wealth gloried in its autocracy, kept jealous guard upon 
its boundaries, exalted its individual rights and privileges. 
But Mother History took that group of colonies in hand 
and so exposed their weaknesses, so multiplied their com- 
mon dangers, so enhanced their common greatness, that 
they were forced out of the pettiness, the isolation, the 
provincialism of colonial life into federation. When Jona- 
than Mayhew met Samuel Adams on these streets of Bos- 
ton, and, placing his hand upon his shoulder, exclaimed, 
“We have just had a communion of the churches, now 
let us have a union of States,’ there stood the God’s 
prophet, great as any Isaiah, and spoke forth the one 
eternal, irreversible law: Communion, having all things 
in common, must reign in this universe, because the one 
God and Father is ‘‘in all, through all, over all, blessed 
forever.” In federation the denominations are asked 
to come just as they are, and move up side by side; not 
to enter upon any negative process of giving up, but to 
enter upon the positive process of combining to secure 
that which shall be equally good to all. The small de- 
nomination cannot say, I will be simply swallowed by 
the greater, any more than Rhode Island can say, I am 
lost in the Federal Union. Not only is the smallest 
State secure in its autonomy and State rights, but it is 
caught up into the greatness and safety of the Union. 
Federation has nothing to do with the creeds of the 
denominations, their polity, or their customs. It pro- 

no theoretical ends whatever, but only practical 
ends. It simply puts to practical service the great es- 
sential convictions which are common to all. . Mission- 
ary enterprises, movements for social betterment, mu- 
nicipal and political reforms, 
dependent and backward races, national righteousness, 
international comity,—the field is the world! The 
world-call, deep as human need, inspiring as human 
possibility, is a trumpet talking straight to the heart 


of every one of us. Good men and women, ethically 
pir tually efficient, lovers of God and of their 
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kind, must give the leadership to that which is highest 
and holiest in them. I charge you, my friends, under 
that high and: holy leadership, we must be facile to the 
purposes of the Spirit, docile to every lightest monition 
of the Spirit. ‘‘Whatever he saith to thee, do it.” 

Finally, I pray you, so take this subject home to heart 
and conscience that something of the passion of great 
souls shall be kindled within us. Nothing but a deep 
inward glow will sustain us and uphold us against the 
prevailing coldness and slowness of heart. Nothing but 
the dominion over us of a sovereign, divine principle 
will give us that steadfastness and poise which are well 
called the ‘‘patience of the saints,” that unwearied for- 
titude of love which ‘‘beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’’ Moses 
cried unto God: ‘“‘Oh, this people have sinned a great 
sin. Yet now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin, and, if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” Paul calls to witness the Holy Spirit. “I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.’’ Jesus, 
the Lord and Master of us all, wrestled in the shadow 
of the cross, not: for help or deliverance, but that the 
vision and the glory of a unified humanity might come 
true. ‘‘Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
who shall believe on me through their word, that they 
all may be one, that they may be made perfect in one.”’ 

A great world task has fallen to us. World-forces 
must be evoked for its doing. Unless we are willing to 
see a final default in faith, we must enter the passion 
and the pain of all great achievement. Stand up on 
your feet like men and answer the World-master, ‘‘Are 
ye able to be baptized with the baptism that I am bap- 
tized with?’ We are able. 


Spiritual Life. 


God has put it into man’s power not to fall into real 
evils, and the fact that we cannot avoid death shows 
that it is not a real evil, else God would have put it in 
our power to avoid it.—Marcus Aurelius. 


az 


God is in our souls, as our souls are in our bodies. He 
never ceases to speak to us; but the voice of the world 
without and the tumult of our passions within bewilder 
us, and prevent us from listening to him.—Selected. 


& 


The religion of Christ is not a law, but a spirit, not 
a creed, but a life. To the one motive of love God has 
intrusted the whole work of winning the souls of his 
redeemed. ‘The heart of man was made for love.— 


Selected. 
a 


Blessed are those ears which listen not after the voice 
which is sounding without, but for the truth teaching 
inwardly. Blessed: indeed is the soul which heareth 
the Lord speaking within it, and receiveth from his 
mouth the word of consolation.—Thomas @ Kempvs. 


wt 


Grant me to become beautiful in the inner man, and 
that whatever outward things I have may be at peace 
with those within. May I deem the wise man rich, 
and may I have such a portion of wealth as none but a 
prudent man can bear use. This is prayer enough for 
me.— Socrates. 
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The Charities Conference in Georgia. 


“We have to go v-e-r-y c-a-r-e-f-u-l-l-y 
over “Troublesome Creek,’ both ‘Big Trouble- 
some’ and ‘Little Troublesome,’” droned a 
sweet-voiced Southern woman as our heavy 
train crawled wearily over a bridge whose 
uncertain foundations had been made worse 
by floods. That would very nearly express 
the condition of things when the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction meets 
in the Southland. ‘Big Troublesome” would 
be the race question, and child labor nat- 
urally ‘“‘Little Troublesome.” But, as our 
cautious engineer drove us safely over the 
ticklish streams, so our Conference officials 
at Atlanta steered safely between difficul- 
ties, and without compromise or silence 
carried the meetings through to the satis- 
faction of the representatives of some 
twenty-seven States and countries. Though 
no colored people took part in the discus- 
sion, some of the most intelligent were 
present at the meetings. The race ques- 
tion was not one of the subjects on the pro- 
gramme. The larger problem of human- 
ity in general, with all its perplexities, was 
the greater theme which included the lesser. 
On Sunday many of the delegates addressed 
audiences of colored people, and one night 
a large mass meeting in the leading colored 
church was held together, like bees in a 
swarm, till eleven o’clock to hear the white 
man of the South and the white man of the 
North upon the progress of the colored 
race. The speakers were Sam Small and 
Samuel J. Barrows, or, as one of them put 
it, “aduet of Psalm singing.” Mr, Small 
took a generous and kindly stand as far 
as it went, so that in broadening his posi- 
tion the next speaker aroused no antag- 
onism, With the pastor of the church a 
Yale graduate and a Harvard graduate a 
near neighbor, the colored people easily 
offered object-lessons in the possibilities 
of the race which Mr. Small could recognize. 

But it must be confessed there is over- 
whelming need for the improvement, mor- 
ally and physically, of the colored people 
of the South, where they impress the stranger 
dishearteningly with their slothful, unkempt 
ways and their low standards of morality. 
The bright spots at Calhoun, Tuskegee, 
Kowaliga, Snow Hill, and some other ex- 
cellent schools, not only keep up one’s 
courage by showing what proper training 
can do for the many, but the admirable 
work at Atlanta University demonstrates 
how high a standard the selected few may 
attain. Best of all, it is easily proved that 
the graduates of these institutions, as a rule, 
Stay in the South among their.own people, 
and another generation will surely see a, 
great uplifting in this sodden people through 
the elevating influences of those who to- day 
are fitting themselves for this work. 

The child labor question is far from being 
sectional. It is a great national disgrace 
that there should be nearly two million 


children not sixteen years old who are 


wage-earners. Thirteen and a half per cent. 
of all the labor employed in weaving cot- 
ton are children. But there are many 
worse employments in which they are en- 
gaged than in the mills, The cotton mills 
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of Georgia are light, airy, and in the best 
ones, according to one of the mill men who 
addressed the Conference, a kindly paternal 
influence is exerted over the operatives, who 
are financially better off than they ever were 
before. Good as they may be for persons 
of suitable years, if children must work, 
the tiny figures which seemed to be ani- 
mated sunbonnets following the furrows, 
and dropping seeds into the fertile soil on 
these blessed May days, certainly have a 
better occupation. It is one, too, that 
tends to vigor and size. An intelligent 
observer, a native of North Carolina, said 
that since the use of tobacco among small 
boys had become so general, they have no 
more big men in the cities. Only those who 
stick to the farm with its hard work and 
fresh air can develop the men of great 
physique of whom North Carolina used to 
be so proud. 

The social hospitality of the people of 
Atlanta was only equalled by their hospi- 
tality to ideas. As the Conference passes 
no resolutions defining policy or plans, 
there is ample room for free utterance of 
ideas, and no one is obliged to subscribe 
to anything that he does not believe in his 
heart. So all who had good seed to sow 
scattered it broadcast, and time will show 
whether any of it fell on good ground where 
it may spring up a thousand-fold. Atlanta 
was embowered in roses of every hue, and 
the church where the meetings were held 
breathed the perfumes of Persian gardens. 
One dear old lady, who daily brought bas- 
ketfuls, said, ‘“When the roses are sprouting, 
I always go through the garden and break 
them off and stick them into the ground, 
for some one will want them if I do not.” 
That seemed to be the spirit of the place,— 
a desire to share with all comers the best 
of one’s possessions. 

It was pleasant on Sunday to worship 
in the pretty little Unitarian church, and 
afterward to break bread with the pastor and 
his family in their winsome home; still bet- 
ter to feel that they are an acknowledged 
power for righteousness and civic improve- 
ment in the great city of Atlanta,—a city 
which seems far from our Unitarian centres, 
but which, after all, is not so far away when 
the hills are green, the forests in leaf, the 
tulip-trees abloom, and the pastures fes- 
tooned with wreaths of snow-white dew- 


berries in flower. i. Cee. 
Literature. . 
WEE MacGREEGOR. By J. J.” Bell... New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.—We ‘read 


through these entertaining chapters about 
the small Scotch laddie with the comfort- 
able assurance that the book was indeed a 
‘*find, only to hear later the story of its un- 
precedented success already in England and 
Scotland. Mr. Bell was on the staff of the 
Glasgow Evening Times, and handed one of 
these tales to the editor one dayin default of 
something better, offering it with an apology. 
The editor liked it well enough to ask for 
more, and Glasgow read and roared. When 
the author tried to have the sketches printed 
in book form, he offered them outright 
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for the sum of fifty dollars,—an offer that 
was refused by two publishers in succession. 
Then he published them at his own expense, 
and the presses have been kept busy ever 
since turning out fresh copies and bring- 
ing in money by the fistful. Even the 
Scotch dialect seems a distinct addition 
to the interest instead of a drawback, and 
one rarely needs to turn to the glossary. 
The real charm of the book is its perfect 
naturalness. Wee Macgreegor is not more 
brilliant nor more adventurous than other 
small boys who like candy, plan good times, 
meet with troubles of their own, and are 
generally petted and disciplined and in- 
structed. One enjoys reading the book 
for somewhat the same reason that he likes 
to read of the play he has seen or the acci- 
dent in which he shared or the news he knows 
all about. Macgreegor’s father and mother 
and grandfather and the others are equally 
genuine characters. 


VERONICA. By Martha W. Austin. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.— 
This is the story of the gradual development 
of a young, ardent, motherless girl into a 
woman whose every hope has been chastened, 
every desire disciplined, every passion puri- 
fied. Nature tutors her at the beginning, 
then love and suffering. Her first lover fails 
her. At thirty she marries a man five years 
younger than herself, to whom she can say: 
“T was looking for you when I met him. ‘The 
love was the same, but it was given to the 
wrong person.” He is in the last stages of 
consumption, and his death follows quickly, 
leaving her twice mocked by the prospect of 
happiness, yet ready to begin life again and 
accept what may remain after youth and love 
have fled. ‘The book reads somewhat as if it 
were the idealized transcript of actual experi- 
ence. It is frankly sentimental, with no 
straining after dramatic force or exciting in- 
cidents, depending for its charm on grace of 
style and strength of feeling. 


MgpiaivaL Inpra. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. ,New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35.—The present state of India under 
the British government cannot be under- 
stood without reference to the history of 
government in that country during the last 
thousand years. From 712 to 1764 Mo- 
hammedan rule was powerful, splendid, 
and tyrannical. The native states of India 
were subjugated without mercy, and ruled 
with a strong hand. A story like this, show- 
ing how medirval India was filled with war, 
tumult, and bloodshed, while mutual ha- 
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tred in the native states made wars of con- 
quest easy for strong invaders, is necessary 
to any understanding of modern India 
and the rule of the British, What may 
be the end of the British occupation no one 
can tell, but for the first time in hundreds 
of years India is at peace. This volume 
gives the data for a judgment on the ques- 
tion whether modern peace in India is better 
than the ancient wars. 


Younc ExpLorERS OF THE ISTHMUS; OR, 
AMERICAN Boys IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.—The third volume of the 
Pan-American Series takes the young trav- 
ellers to Central America, and chapters of 
especial interest have to do with a visit to 
Take Nicaragua, the proposed canal, the 
old town of Granada, and Costa Rica. It 


is an interesting journey, which ends with’ 


a trip across the isthmus from Aspinwall 
to Panama. Care has been taken in the 
preparation of the historical and geographi- 
cal portions of the work, and the careful 
reader will gain considerable information; 
but the lively adventures of the boys and 
several narrow escapes give the usual va- 
riety, and are the main thing, of course. 
Young Hockley continues to act as the 
villain of the play, and manages to get him- 
self and others into trouble more than once, 


Miscellaneous. 


The latest volume in the Cambridge Edi- 
tion of Distinguished Poets, now under the 
general editorship of Mr. Bliss Perry, pre- 
sents the complete poetical works of Alex- 
ander Pope, edited with a_ biographical 
sketch and notes by Henry W. Boynton. 
For the first time Pope’s poems are-arranged 
in chronological order. Considerably more 
than half the volume is taken up with the 
translations from Homer, including the 
original preface and postscript. Mr. Boyn- 
ton concludes, as his estimate of the poet and 
the man given after careful study, ‘not 
that Pope was a greater poet, but that he 
was a better man, than is commonly painted, 
—an unamiable man, yet not for that reason 
altogether unworthy of regard; a man with 
little meannesses carried above his sleeve for 
all the world to mock at, and with the large 
magnanimity which could face the world 
alone, without advantages of birth or wealth 
or education or even health, and win a great 
victory. Such a man cannot conceivably 
be supposed to have stumbled upon success, 
Not only inspired cleverness of hand, but 
force of character and sanity of mind must 
be responsible for his work.” , 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 
His Daughter First. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 


Teeits Trust, and Other Stories. By Bret Harte. 


ii From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Wood Folk at School. ‘By William J. Long. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Sarah Tuldon. By Orme Agnus. $1.50. 


From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 
On the Trail of Moses” By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


$1.20 net. 
, Mew York. 


_, From the Macmillan C. 
Philosophy Four. By Owen Wister. 50 cents. 


From Harter Brothers, New York. 
ae Redfields’ Sacamion, he ea B. Boone and 


Brown. $1.50. 
The P. Vi f les Dickens. By F. G. 
aa Oy a of Charles ens y 


From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Spiritual Power at Work. By George Henry Hubbard. 
$1.25 net. , ; 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EMERSON 


By EDWIN D. MEAD 


I2mo. 235 pp. $1.20 wet; $1.30 by mail 


This important contribution to Emerson- 
ian literature is made up of various lectures 
and addresses which Mr. Mead has given 
in recent years, but all of them expanded 
and revised for present publication. The 
titles of the several chapters are “The 
Philosophy of Emerson,” “Emerson and 
Carlyle,” and “Emerson and Theodore 
Parker”; these titles indicate sufficiently 
the scope of the volume. The work alto- 
gether is a careful study of important as- 
pects of Emerson’s influence in the fields 
of science, literature, politics, and religion. 


At all booKstores, or of the publishers. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


| By Edward Everett Hale 
Together with two early Essays by Emerson 


16mo. 135pp. 50 cts. we¢; 55 cts. by mail 


A little volume made up of affectionate 
reminiscences and grateful appreciation of 
the Concord philosopher, bringing out the 
simple, practical, every-day side of Emer- 
son’s character, and written by a personal 
friend well qualified in mind and heart to 
understand his subject. 

The book also contains two essays written 
by Emerson when an undergraduate, and 
not included in his published works. 
They should not be overlooked by stu- 
dents of their author’s philosophical de- 
velopment. 
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A LIVING FAITH 


AND 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


By GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


These books meet as effectively as when first issued the 
wants which are even more widely felt now than twenty 
years ago. “A Living Faith” addresses especially those 
who are working out from harsh and cramping dogmas. 
“The Way of Life’? speaks to those who, in the downfall 
of old systems, seem to have lost all foundations. Both 
books aim to build an ideal of life which is sure, simple, 
and lofty, The tone is persuasive and inspiring. The 
key-note is in such passages as these : — : 

m Religion is not a conundrum to be guessed, but a life to 
be lived.” 

_ ‘When your own burden is heaviest, you can always 
lighten a little some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you this sacred possi- 
bility, to skow God; for it is the love and kindness of 
human hearts through which the divine reality comes home 
to men, whether they name it or not.” i 

“But perhaps you tell me that of all the music only 
some faint and far-off murmur reaches you. . . . Yet listen! 
One sound comes always te the ear that is open. Itis the 
steady drum-beat of Duty. No music in it, perhaps,—only 
a dry rub-a-dub. Ah, but that steady beat marks the time 
for the whole orchestra of earth and heaven! It says to 
you: ‘Do your work,— do the duty nearest you!’ eep 
step to that drum-beat, and the dullest march is taking 
you home.”’ 
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‘The Dome. 
A Little Girl’s Wish. 


Beside the door a maple tree 

Stands up for all the world to see; 
And through the branches, all about, 
The little birds hop in and out. 


I've stood and stood beside the door, 
Quite motionless, an hour or more ; 
But not a butterfly or bird 

Lit on me, though I never stirred. 


The maple does not seem to care 
" How many birds are singing there ; 
But, oh, how happy I should be 
If they would sit and sing on me! 
— Kathleen Kirchhoffer, in Little Fotks. 


For the Christian Register. 
The Childhood of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


BY E. E. M. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in the 
old parish house of the First Church, where 
his father was the minister. When I told 
a small boy the other day that, if he walked 
straight through Hovey’s store from its 
entrance on Summer Street, we should 
probably pass directly over the place where 
the gambrel-roofed house used to stand, 
surrounded by its acre of garden and orchard, 
and that, when we came out on Avon Street, 
he might try to imagine we had just left 
behind us the blossoming fruit-trees under 
which Emerson used to walk in lovely May 
weather, the boy opened his eyes wider and 
smiled rather scornfully. As if anybody 
could imagine anything on that spot now 
except lofty buildings, crowded stores, 
clanging electric cars, and hurrying people! 

Boston was more like the country then 
than its suburbs for miles and miles around 
are now. If you wished to go to Roxbury 
or Brighton, you might take the stage that 
went two or three times a week. To Cam- 
bridge and Dorchester there was a stage 
every day, but usually they were not crowded, 
and there was no rapid transit question. 

Summer Street was quiet, shaded by elm 
and poplartrees. Mr. Cabot has written that 
even twenty years later it was ‘‘a boy’s 
paradise,” with just the right mixture of 
open land, fences, sheds, wood-houses, even 
deserted barns, to make it the finest kind 
of a place for hide-and-go-seek games. 
Cows grazed in the Summer Street pastures, 
and the cow-bells added rural sounds to the 
rural sights. Not far away was the Com- 
mon, playground by right divine ‘‘from end 
to end,”’ and not much farther on the other 
side were the alluring wharves, where a fellow 
might sit and let his legs hang over and fish 
for flounder, and look down the harbor and 
see the road straight before him to castles 
in Spain or to the goodly time and the golden 
prime of good Haroun Alraschid, or to what- 
ever else of marvel may lie beyond shining 
waters. 

Dr. Furness could recall Emerson as he 
once sat on the floor and played in his moth- 
er’s room, and Emerson himself has spoken 
of rolling hoop in Chauncy Place; but he 
seems literally never to have cared for 
or even to have shared freely the sports 
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of other boys of his own age. Naturally, 
then, the boys did not understand him nor 
like to be with him. Perhaps they were a 
little afraid of him, and Ralph was indeed 
too busy with his work and study to have 
much time for them. 

His school-days began before he was three 
years old, when he went with his older 
brother William to a dame-school near the 
parsonage on Summer Street. It was 
eight days before his third birthday that his 
father wrote, “Ralph does not tead very 
well yet,” and seemed to be somewhat dis- 
appointed at his slow progress. Later he 
went to school to a Mr. Lyon, who was very 
severe, and used his ruler and his leather 
strap in a fashion that would bring down 
torrents of wrathful indignation on the 
head of any teacher who followed his meth- 
ods to-day, even for a single session. 

When Ralph (he was called by his first 
name then) was ten years old, he entered the 
Latin School, and a good idea of his life at 
about this time may be had from a letter 
which he wrote to his aunt Mary, and which 
is included in Mr. Cabot’s biography of 
him. It is dated at Boston, April 16, 1813, 
about six weeks before his tenth birthday :— 


Dear Aunt,—I am much obliged to you 
for your kind letter. I mean now to give 
you an account of what I do commonly in 
one day, if that is what you meant by giv- 
ing an account of one single day in my life. 
Friday, 9th, I choose for the day of telling 
what I did. In the Morning I rose, as I 
commonly do, about five minutes before 
six. I then help Wm. in making the fire, 
after which I set the table for Prayers. I 
then call mamma about quarter after six. 
We spell as we did before you went away. 
I confess I often feel an angry passion start 
in one corner of my heart when one of my 
Brothers gets above me, whichI think some- 
times they do by unfair means, after which 
we eat our breakfast; then I have from 
about quarter after seven till eight to play 
or read. I think I am rather inclined to the 
former. I then go to school, where I hope 
I can say I study more than I did a little 
while ago. I am in another book called 
Virgil, and our class are even with another 
which came to the Tatin School one year 
before us. After attending this school I go 
to Mr. Webb’s private school, where I write 
and cipher. I go to this place at eleven and 
stay till one o’clock. After this, when I come 
home I eat my dinner, and at two o’clock 
I resume my studies at the Latin School, 
where I do the same except in studying 
grammar. After I come home I do mamma 
her little errands if she has any; then I 
bring in my wood to supply the breakfast 
room. I then have some time to play 
and eat my supper. After that we-say our 
hymns or chapters, and then take our turns 


I go at a little after eight, and retire to my 
private devotions, and then close my eyes in 
sleep, and there ends the toils of the day. .. . 
I hope you will send me an answer to this 
the first opportunity, and believe me, I re- 
main your most dutiful Nephew, 

~ R. Warpo Emerson. 


Even this letter does not make plain the| 


amount of work which Ralph and _ his 
brothers did at home. His mother was 
left a widow when Ralph was eight years 
old. She had five boys to be educated, 
some of them, as she hoped, for the minis- 
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try. That meant hard work for all; for 
there was not much money even for the 
daily expenses, and “heroic endurance” 
was taught by illustration as well as by pre- 
cept. One overcoat had to do for Ralph 
and Edward, and they took turns in wearing 
it. How the dark-eyed, pleasant-voiced 
mother must have worked for her boys! 
“She took boarders into her house,” says 
Mr.- Cabot, “rose early and sat up late, 
doing much of the work herself with the 
help of her children.” 

All the Emersons had been poor in money 
ever since the days of the first pioneer min- 
ister in the family. Ralph’s great-grand- 
father used to pray every night that none 
of his descendants should ever be rich. 
Five bright boys together, however, could 
not fail to mix in some fun with their 
work, and doubtless they were ten times 
as contented as boys with more time than 
wit who go about wondering what they 
can find to amuse them next. ' 

Their aunt Mary used to worry some- 
times, indeed, for fear they would enjoy 
too much. She had high and serious aims 
for them all, and promptly checked any 
tendency to jesting or making fun. Some- 
times she feared that Mrs. Emerson herself 
sympathized unduly with the mirth-making 
of the boys,—a fear that seems strange and 
even sad when we contrast the restraint 
between parents and children which it im- 
plies with the cheerful comradeship and 
outspoken sympathy of our own day. 

The reserve in the Emerson family was 
probably no greater than in others; but it 
seems to have been not very far removed 
from the austerity of early Puritan days 
when mothers were instructed not to kiss 
their children, and when obedience and au- 
thority were the proper words to express 
the filial and parental relations. 

Ralph’s father died when he was eight 
years old, and his chief recollection of him 
in later years was of his severity and of his 
own mortal terror when forced into the salt 
water, off some wharf or bathing place. His 
mother’s love for her children was very deep, 
but sHe rarely let herself express it to them. 
One day, when Ralph and William had been 
away all day on one of their rare holidays, 
she grew very anxious about them before 
they returned. When they appeared at last, 
she could not keep back her emotion, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘My sons, I have been in an agony 
for you.” This was such a surprise and 
happiness to Ralph that he wrote afterward, 
“I went to bed in bliss at the interest she 
showed.” 

When Emerson wrote his ‘Historic Notes 
of New England,” he noted, this change in 
the ancient manners and the new tenderness. 
Children were then no longer kept in the 
background, and he recalled the remark of 
a witty physician who remembered ‘the re- 
straint of his own early days, and said, “It 
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when he cleaned the knives, or to fill out the 
last page of a letter. One such stanza closes 
a letter to his brother Edward, and might 
have proved the beginning of an epic ver- 
sion of a famous nursery verse :— 


“So erst two brethren climb’d the cloud- 
capped hill, 
Iilfated Jack and long-lamented Jill, 
Snatched from the crystal font its lucid store, 
And in full pails the precious treasure bore. 
But, ah! by dull forgetfulness oppressed 
(Forgive me, Edward), I’ve forgot the rest.” 


We cannot help wishing. that we had fuller 
accounts of Emerson’s boyhood years, for 
now and then a suspicion creeps into one’s 
mind that it may have been more varied 
and eventful than we know. Such a sus- 
picion comes when we hear, almost by acci- 
dent, that he played truant from Mr. Webb’s 
school. One cannot imagine Emerson, even 
as a boy, playing truant, though somehow 
it is quite easy to imagine his subsequent 
philosophic endurance of the punishment 
when he was kept on bread and water for 
a time. All accounts agree with Judge 
Loring’s recollection that Emerson as a boy 
was “singularly free from faults,” and this 
makes one the more eager to know the true 
story of that exceptional truancy. 

The War of 1812 and the embargo of 1814 

“made the cost of living in Boston so great 
that the Emersons had to go to Concord for 
a year. ‘This was after the time when Master 
Gould of the Latin School told his boys that 
the British fleet was approaching Boston, and 
gave them a day off to go to Noddle’s Island 
and help in throwing up defences. The next 
day all the boys went over in boats from the 


_ endof Hanover Street, but Emerson could not 


remember afterward that they did any work, 

When the Emersons came back to Boston 
from Concord, after peace was declared, they 
lived in a house on Beacon Street, nearly 
opposite the Unitarian Building. Here they 
had a yard, and a cow was sent down to 
them from Concord, which Ralph used to 
drive round the Common to a pasture on 
Carver Street. When he was fourteen, he 


' entered Harvard College, and perhaps one 


may consider that his childhood years ended 
then. No one can read such essays as ‘‘Do- 
mestic Life’ without knowing that he looked 
back to them gladly, with tender sympathy 
and faith in the gospel of hard work and 
simple living. 


Mabel’s New Nurse. 


Out on the piazza the block forts were 
going up beautifully, while just inside, where 
the breath of the flowers and all the pleasant 
summer sounds could come, mother was 
reading to Mabel. 

It was not “a-very-sick,” but just a ‘“‘sick- 
enough-to-have-to-stay-in bed” that was the 
matter with her, Mabel said. It was rather 
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his foot, ma’am, and she wants to know will . “Ye-es,” papa said a little reluctantly, 


you come down a bit?” | 

' “Oh, dear!’ said Mabel. 
wants you. Who’ll take care of me while 
you're gone?” 

Mother thought a minute. “I know some 
one who can help you to be the best kind of 
a little invalid, if she will,’ she said. “I'll 
write her name on this slip of paper, and 
you can open it after I’m gone, and see if 
you want her.” 

Mabel waited only long enough to hear 
mother’s steps pass out of the hall before she 
opened the paper and read, “Mabel Gray.” 

“Why, that’s just me!’ she said. “I 
thought it was going to be somebody.” 

At first her lips pouted, but then, at the 
thought of being her own nurse, funny little 
dimples and smiles began to come. She 
told herself to be good. ‘“‘Lie still, my dear, 
and try to sleep now.’’ And soon she laughed 
outright. Then she began to tell herself 
stories, and by and by she was sound asleep. 
She did not hear when mother came in, but, 
when she awoke, the dear face was smiling 
down at her. 

“Well, how did the new nurse get along?” 
mother asked. 

“Pretty well,” answered Mabel. ‘She 
asked me wasn’t I ’shamed of myself to be 
so selfish when I had you all the time, and 
that poor boy only wanted you a little while. 
And then she said I must be good and keep 
still. She didn’t just tell me to: she made 
me do it.” 

“I thought she would,” laughed mother. 
“Little girlie, I am glad you have learned 
that, for it is true when you are well just the 
same as when you are sick.” — Exchange. 


The Chicken’s Napkin. 


“Your napkin, dear,” reminded mamma, 
gently. 

Bernice, across the table, lifted her little 
bread-and-buttery face and the tiniest of 
scowls travelled up and down between her 
eyes. Napkins were such a bother. 

“I wish there weren’t any!” she murmured, 
getting down from her high chair to pick hers 
up. “They always drop, an’ they get all 
mixed up when you fold ’em up.” 

“When you don’t fold ’em up,” 
Earl, laughing. 

“You couldn’t have any teenty, tonty dear 
napkin ring if there weren’t any napkins,” 
remarked Esther, wisely. 

Bernice turned her dainty, beloved little 
ring over and over thoughtfully in her small 
hands. 

“Then I wish I was a chicken,” she an- 
nounced slowly. 

“Oh, chickens use napkins regularly at 
every meal,” said papa. 

“Chickens?” 

The word came in an astonished chorus 
from all the children: 

“Why, of cotirse. Did you think they 
hadn’t any manners at all? I can tell you 
Mother Biddy is bringing them up better 
than that. After dinner you shall see. She 
teaches them to use their napkins very care- 
fully.” 

“Only just one to ’em all?” 


corrected 


“only just one; but then it‘s plenty large 


“Everybody | enough” 


The twinkles in papa’s eyes were playing 
hide-and-seek. 

“It’s so large they share it with their re- 
lations, their aunts and cousins and uncles.” 

“Why, the idea!” 

“Oh, my, I don’t call that havin’ good 
manners!’’ cried Bernice, scornfully. 

The children started out with papa to 
the chicken-yard, but mamma had to call 
Bernice back again to fold her napkin. That 
happened very often. 

The chickens’ meal was nearly over, but 
they watched them take the last few dainty 
pecks. 

“That’s the dessert. They eat it slow 
’cause they’ve eaten all their hungry up,” 
explained Esther. 

“Where’s their napkins? I don’t see any,” 
Bernice exclaimed in disappointment. 

“Wait,” said papa. 

“Now watch!” he said a minute later, 
as the downy little fellows finished their last 
crumbs. They walked away a few steps, 
and then every single one of them wiped his 
bill—this-a-way, that-a-way, very carefully, 
indeed—on the grass. 

“Oh!” 

“Q-oh!” 

“Oh, my!” 

“Well,” Bernice added triumphantly, 
“they didn’t fold it up, papa.’”’—Messenger. 


Clever Ants. 


Dr. Flagg tells an interesting story of 
some ants he had observed: “‘A pie was 
placed on a shelf in a cupboard, with a wide 
ring of molasses encircling the plate. The 
ants discovered it, and, .wanting pie for 
breakfast, they set out to get it. They 
first marched about the ring, leaving an 
ant here and there at places which were 
seen to be less wide than the rest of the ring. 
Then they carefully selected the narrowest 
place; and, going to an old nail-hole in the 
wall, they formed an endless stream cf 
porters, each bringing a grain of the plaster. 
They built a causeway through the molasses 
of these bits of lime, and in three hours 
from the time of discovery, they were eating 
the pie.” 


Fresh milk is good; fresh milk 
and Mellin’s Food is better. 
Try it with your baby. 


Whether you nurse your baby or use Mel- 
lin’s F y will find our book, “ The 


ou 
Care and Beste: of Infants,” v useful. 
Simply write for it. It will be sent . 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Good News. 


Dr. Primrose’s Plan. 


It is many years since Dr, Primrose con- 
fided to me his plan for the improvement 
of the condition of large towns; and, at his 
request, I printed it in the magazine called 
Lend a Hand. I have, however, never met 
with any one whom I can remember who had 
read it, and, as I believe in it now as thor- 
oughly as I did then, I reprint the sub- 
stance of it; for, as the large towns grow 
larger, they need it now, according to me 
and to Dr. Primrose, more than they ever 
did. 

Dr. Primrose was eager that the several 
ministers of a town should, by common con- 
sent, divide the town into as many districts 
as there are churches at work in it. In this 
particular his plan was the same as Mr. 
Stead’s plan of Chicago. If one church were 
twice as “‘strong”’ as another, Dr. Primrose 
would give it a “‘district” of twice as large 
population; and, in a like proportion, he 
would arrange other churches and other 
districts. Each minister would at once 
make a census and map and calendar of 
his district. According to Dr. Primrose, 
two thousand people made up a district as 
large as you would:like to have. In Boston 
this would make two hundred and sixty 
districts, or thereabouts, for as many differ- 
ent churches. 

Each morning a report would be received 
at the central office of each district from 
the police court as to commitments of men 
or women of that district, from the board 
of health as to diseases reported in different 
houses, from the registrar as to deaths, and 
from the several schools as to absences or 
sickness. So in every district the minister 
or his representative would know definitely 
the details of a good deal of work for the 
day. The minister or his representative 
ought to know how to apply the immediate 
1elief which a severe exigency would require. 
Besides this, the minister or his representa- 
tive would be using the public police and 
that mild police in which almost every man 
interests himself in his neighbor’s business, 
to keep up the calendar of his neighbor- 
hood and to know its fluctuations from 
day to day. These charges would them- 
selves suggest duties, perhaps only a present 
necessity, perhaps more permanent. 

With such a definite statement of what 
a district required, its work could be mapped 
out every day, precisely as a doctor’s work 
is mapped out by the requisitions of his pa- 
tients. ; Q 

A great deal of this work would be hand- 
to-mouth work. Thus a telephone mes- 
sage at the district office reports that a 
Syrian family moved into an attic in No. 99 
Mud Hill Street, that there is no fuel nor 
fire, and that there is a sick old woman. 
There is no question, then, as to the imme- 
diate necessity; and the staff is competent 
for the immediate relief. But most cases 
are not so easily disposed of, and the reg- 
ular work of the district involves a more 
thoughtful and careful outlook. For this 
purpose Dr. Primrose has every week at 
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least one conferencé with the gentlemen 
and ladies of his staff. 


“Miss Albatross, here is Henry Montfort: 


‘what about him?” 


“We all feel dreadfully about it, Dr. Prim- 
rose. I saw it in the Herald before I got 
your note, and I was ashamed to-day when 
I came up the street; but there is no doubt 
about it at all. He was very drunk, and 
he struck the policeman.” 

{Memorandum.—In the calendar of vice 
before the courts, to ‘‘strike a policeman”’ 
rates with murder in the second degree. It 
is not alluded to in the Ten Commandments 
of Moses, but it stands very high in the rep- 
robation of criminal officers.] Miss Alba- 
tross continues: “‘“There was nothing for 
it; but Mr. Eldon told him to plead guilty, 
and he did. Mr. Eldon told the judge 
about his family and the boys, and the judge 
was very good indeed; and he got off with 
only three months. We thought it best 
to break up the whole establishment, and 
we sent the grandmother to her sister’s. 
We got them to take in the two babies at 
the home, and George Sylvester has taken 
the boys out to Reading.” In just this 
fashion, Dr. Primrose goes through his little 
roll. He knows what is going on at the 
small-pox house in Jenner Street. He 
knows that the Ivernia carried back the 
aunt of the Annie Geary children. He 
knows who attended the funeral of the Bart- 
letts. He knows that the Smithson boy 
is to go into the high school, so that that 
place in Judge Mansfield’s office is open for 
another boy. And he knows that the Pierces 
approved of the blackberry jam Mrs. Vatel 
put up, and have given an order for some 
quinces. 

And all this is done without the neces- 
sity for Dr. Primrose, or any of his staff, 
of visiting in the same hour East Boston 
and the Lower Mills at Dorchester and the 
Austin Farm and the lower end of Joy 
Street. And it is done without his having 
hanging over him a dismal cloud which 
makes him fear that he has been throwing 
away his time on unimportant details, while 
within a mile or two of his home something 
is neglected. Epwarp E. Hate. 


The International Council. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The profound and far-reaching impression 
made by the congress in London two years 
ago, and the great anticipations which the 
formation of the. International Council it- 
self has awakened among liberal religious 
minds throughout the world, can best be 
exhibited by the publication of some of the 
letters which have been received since the 
last congress. 

The first correspondent who shall be cited 
as a witness for the impoftance and prom- 
ise of our international movement is Rev. 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Jr., at one time pastor 
of a Dutch-American congregation in this 
country, and now minister of the large and 
influential Free Church in Amsterdam, which 
has so generously offered, in conjunction 
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with the Dutch Society of Modern Theo- 
logians, to entertain the Council during its 
sessions in that city:— 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 


I have remembered many times the 


highly interesting and enjoyable days we - 


spent together in London, and it will be a 
great honor and pleasure to us all to receive 
you at Amsterdam next September. It is 
true that it will be impossible for us to 
equal, even from afar, the splendid recep- 
tion we had in London; but we will do all 
we can, after the measure of our little 
country and of our humble resources. 


After giving some information concern- 
ing local committees, hospitalities, etc., 
Mr. Hugenholtz continues :— 


We propose that the languages spoken 
at the congress shall be English, French, 
and German. The introductory religious 
service will be held in the Dutch language, 
because Prof. Eerdmans told us that you 
Americans desired to attend a Dutch ser- 
vice. Prof. Dr. Oort will also give the 
opening address in Dutch; but a transla- 
tion into English, French, and German, will 
be put in the hands of delegates. The pro- 
gramme of the congress, so far as arranged, 
will be as follows:— 

Tuesday, September 1, 10 A.M., annual 
meeting of the liberal ministers of Holland, 
Papers will be read in Dutch, followed by 
discussion. Members of the International 
Council cordially invited. 7 P.M., religious 
service in one of the churches at Amster- 
dam, Rev. J. Van Loenen Martinet, preacher. 
8.30 P.M., reception of the foreign dele- 
gates. 

Wednesday, September 2. 10 A.M., first 
session of the International Council. Open- 
ing address by the president, Dr. Oort of 
Leiden. Four short papers. 12.30 P.M., 
interval for luncheon. 2 P.M., second ses- 
sion. Papers will be read by representa- 
tives from America, England, and Conti- 
nental countries. 4 P.M., interval for tea. 
8.30 P.M., reception by the burgomaster of 
Amsterdam. 

Thursday, September 3. 10 a.m., third 
session. Papers by representatives from 
various countries. 12.30 P.M., interval for 
luncheon. In the afternoon there will be 
an excursion, probably to The Hague and 
Scheveningen. 

Friday, September 4. 10 A.M. fourth 
session. Papers by representatives from 
various countries. 12.30 P.M., interval for 
luncheon. In the afternoon there will be 


jan excursion of the delegates to Leiden. 


Let us hope that we may have pleasant 
weather for the great cause of “‘pure religion 
and perfect liberty.’’ With cordial greetings, 

Your friend and fellow-worker, 
P. H HuGENHOLTZ, JR. 


Rev. F. C. Fleischer of Holland, the tal- 
ented Mennonite preacher who made so 
agreeable an impression at the London con- 
gress, and whose well-told story, in most 
excellent English, of the religious liberal- 
ism and progress of his denomination in the 
Netherlands was one of the surprises of the 
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convention, in the course of a letter re- 
cently received, tells us:— 


Maxxum, Ho.ranp. 


I heartily rejoice to look forward to the 
pleasure of meeting you at Amsterdam in 
September. ... You can render mea great 
service. I am writing for one of our prin- 
cipal periodicals a series of treatises, in 
which I describe the history and actual state 
of liberal Protestantism throughout the 
world. In my next article I have to deal 
with the American Unitarians. Could not 
you kindly send me some books, annual 
reports, bulletins of churches, etc,, which 
will inform me thoroughly and circumstan- 
tially about your fellow-believers? It is, 
for the present, the only way for me to draw 


nearer to the American Unitarians, the voy-. 


age being too expensive to allow me the 
expectation of seeing my honored trans- 
marine fellow-workers in their own country. 
With kind regards, fraternally and faith- 
fully yours, F. C, FLEISCHER. 


The following note from Father Hya- 


cinthe is of great interest :— 


Geneva, SwitzERLAnp, April 6, 1903. 


I am one in spirit with all Christians, but 
more particularly with those who seek God 
in the liberty of their thought and in the 
fervor of their soul. ‘This is totell you that 
your invitation has been for me a comfort 
and at the same time also a joy. 

I should accept it willingly if it were pos- 
sible to me; but at my age, and for other 
reasons, it would be difficult for me to under- 
take so long a journey, even in the com- 
pany and under the care of my worthy and 
brave companion, Madame Loyson. 

I dare not then promise you my presence 
at the congress in Amsterdam, save in 
thought and heart and prayer. In asking 
you kindly to convey to your coworkers 
my excuses, my sympathies, and my regards, 
I remain your devoted servant and brother 
in God and Christ. 

HYACINTHE Loyson. 


We are glad to add to this friendly epistle 
from the eminent French preacher a later 
word received from Madame Loyson, who, 
as is well known, is an American by birth, 
to the effect that we may yet hope to meet 
this noble pair at our Amsterdam congress, 


From the Khasi Hills, India. 


The annual meetings of the Unitarian 
Union of Khasi Hills took place at Jowai 
on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of March. In 
the thanksgiving and welcome meeting 
held on Saturday evening the following 
churches were represented: Nongtalang, by 
U Khyllaw Padu; Raliang, by Rev. David 
Edwards; Mawpat, by U Dorjan; Shillang, 
by U Singbor. On Sunday there were 
two meetings, and the speakers were U 
Singbor, U Hajon Mastoh, U  Khyllaw 
Padu, and Rev. David Edwards. Both 
meetings were well attended. 

In the evening was a board meeting of 
the Union, presided by Mr, Hajom Kissor 
Singh, who said that he applied to the gov- 
ernment to allow him to return to Jowai 
after the expiration of his term of service 
in the Khyrim State, and that he was as- 
sured his request would be granted. The 
permission has since been granted. There 
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will, therefore, be no hitch in the manage- 
ment of the Unitarian mission at Jowai. 

The board voted to deposit a sum of 100 
rupees to the Permanent Mission Fund, 
the deficit from the collections of the year 
for the fund to be made up from the Union’s 
fund. The Permanent Mission Fund now 
amounts to 700 rupees. The colleetions 
this year were very satisfactory. The 
members expressed their determination to 
maintain the Union at any cost. 

On Monday morning there was a_ bhusi- 
ness meeting, after which short speeches 
were delivered by the Unitarian leaders. 
The usual resolutions of sending greet- 
ings to friends and sympathizers far and 
near were passed, 

The outlook is as bright and promising 
as ever. Hajyom Kissor SINGH. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Western Unitarian Conference held 
its fifty-first annual meeting in the beauti- 
ful church building of the First Unita- 
rian Church, Milwaukee, on the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of May. The denominational 
note, in the narrower sense, was conspicuous 
by its absence. The general tone of the 
meetings was that of frank, humble, hope- 
ful recognition of a general religious awak- 
ening in which it is our privilege and our duty 
to have a part; of appreciation of, and 
stimulus received from, movements and 
ideas with which we cannot fully agree; 
of consciousness that we are a part of the 
great common life, which will be richer or 
poorer for our fidelity or lack of it. 

On Tuesday, May 12, the ministers of the 
conference lunched at the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club, spending the afternoon in direct 
and informal talk on the minister’s duty in 
relation to social and economic questions 
and conditions. 

Tuesday evening the general subject was 
“Our Place in the Present Religious Awak- 
ening,’ and the speakers were Rev. F. C. 
Southworth, Rev. Florence Buck, and Rev. 
W. H. Pulsford. The signs of such an 
awakening were pointed out, the amazing 
spread of Christian Science and kindred 
cults, the growing enthusiasm for social 
service as shown in settlement work, the 
intense desire for better economic condi- 
tions, the frank recognition of the validity 
of religion and the reality of God by many 
a worker in the field of physical science. 
The need of clear thinking and sincere speak- 
ing in such a time of ferment was empha- 
sized. It was suggested that our special 
part in the great movement might lie in 
just this clear thinking and sincere speaking. 
The present awakening was declared to be, 
in effect, a rediscovery of God and of the 
fact that we are his children. No denom- 
ination, it was declared, could claim or com- 
pass or confine to itself the new light and 
the new life. We are to serve its purposes, 
not it our purposes, 

Wednesday forenoon brought the business 
session of the conference. The report of 
the secretary, Rev. F. V. Hawley, showed 
that for the eight months of his service he 
had livedjthe, strenuous life,“ and that the 
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conference officers had builded wisely when 
they chose him to succeed Mr. Southworth 
in the secretaryship. The treasurer reported 
all bills paid and a balance of $28 on hand, 
as well as a considerable increase to the 
endowment fund. ‘The receiptsfor the year 
were $3,971.27, $1,600 of this sum being con- 
tributions from the churches. The con- 
ference, as a result of suggestions of the 
treasurer, voted to try to raise $2,500 from 
the churches in the coming year, and to 
apportion this sum pro rata among the 
churches. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the treasurer, Mr. Herbert W. Brough, 
for his ‘“‘faithful, able, and painstaking ser- 
vice for the past seven years.” The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, Mr. 
Morton D, Hull; vice-presidents, Mr. H. A. J. 
Upham, Prof. C. M. Woodward; secretary, 
Rev. Fred V. Hawley; treasurer, Mr. Her- 
bert W. Brough; directors to 1906: Rev. 
M. O. Simons, Rev. W. M. Backus, Rev. 
Mary A. Safford, Mrs, Emma N. Delano, Rey. 
John W. Day, Rev. A. M. Judy, Mr. C. I. 
Wilder; director to 1904, Rev. Fred M. 
Bennett. 

A devotional service at the noon hour 
was led by Rev. Rett E. Olmstead of De- 
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corah, Ia., who led us “through nature up 
to nature’s God.” 

At the afternoon session two remarkable 
books were reviewed,—Sir Henry Thomp- 
son’s “An Unknown God,” by Rev. A. 
Lazenby, and Prof. William James’s “Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience,” by Rev. 
R. W. Boynton. Both books are by scien- 
tific experts, and both bring their contri- 
bution to religion. The one book declares 
that ‘‘everything natural is wholesome, 
beneficent, righteous, wise,” but leaves out 
of account all phenomena of the human 
mind: the other deals exclusively with the 
concrete religious experiences of individuals, 
and concludes that they possess final valid- 
ity for those who have them, and imply, if 
they do not prove, a larger life which touches 
ours, into harmony with which we may 
bring our own lives. The two books thus 
complement each other. 

The evening session had for its subject 
“The Real Mission of a Church.” Rev. 
N. M. Mann treated the subject historically, 
showing how the mission of Jesus, who went 
about doing good, came to be transformed 
with a purpose to save souls from hell by 
faith. Rev. Abram Wyman declared the 
mission of the Church was summed up in 
worship, righteousness, and service, and 
showed what helps and hindrances had 
been brought to this threefold mission by 
modern heresies, among which he named 
Universalism, Unitarianism, Christian Sci- 
ence, Higher Criticism, and new conception 
of man and nature given by modern science. 
Rev. J. V. Blake drew a picture of the ideal 
church, whose true mission, he said, was to 
so present the true, the good, the beautiful, 
that men should be changed into the image 
of these. He sharply criticised all sensa- 
tionalism, all attempts to draw a crowd, 
all endeavors to make a church building 
a club-house or a busy hive of industry and 
good works. He desired it to be a source 
and fountain of the water of life. 

Thursday forenoon was devoted to the 
Sunday-school, with Rev. E. A. Horton and 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford as the principal speakers. 
The discussion was very spirited, and many 
bits of personal experience were brought 
forward. On the whole, faith and hope 
had the emphasis, and one went away helped 
by the meeting. 

The noon devotional meeting was con- 
ducted by Rev. Marion Murdock, and par- 
ticipated in by Rev. Messrs. Hodgins, Simons, 
and Boynton. 

In the afternoon Rev. J. W. Day spoke 
on “The Inspiration and Mission of our 
Women,” and Rev. C Bartlett Crane on 
“The Social Mission of the Church.” This 
address was a loving, impassioned appeal 
for the Church to do as well as to inspire, 
to direct and focus as well as generate force. 
It recognized the beauty and nobleness of 
the ideal pictured by Mr. Blake; it granted 
that the Church must be the inspirer, that 
it must stand for worship and righteous- 
ness, but claimed that it might and ought to 
be more also. When the world so mightily 
needs help in a myriad ways, is it wise, is 
it Christian, is it human, not to use the eapi- 
talized wealth of buildings, organizations, 
aca high purpose, strong emotion, 
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represented in our churches, for the direct 
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Rev. Franklin ‘C-Southworth, president 


doing of some of the things which so need | of the Meadville Theological School, showed 


some one to do them? 


the desirability of parents interesting them- 


Rey. James C. Hodgins and the members| selves in careful religious instruction, and 
of the Milwaukee church proved to be de-| helping to make so prominent the possibil- 
lightful hosts, and the noon luncheon served /ities of service in the Unitarian ministry 


in the beautiful church parlors were some- 
thing to be long remembered by all who 
had the pleasure of enjoying them. 


The conference closed with a banquet at) 
the Plankinton House under the auspices) 


of the Milwaukee Unitarian Club. The 
spacious and beautiful dining-room was 


!as to draw to it our finest and strongest 


youths. 

The closing speech was made by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who, after saying that, 
unlike his fellow-speakers, he was never 
“reminded of a story’ on such occasions, 
but was always obliged to hunt one up, gave 


filled with guests, and the speaking was of |a strong and eloquent sermon, showing that 


an exceptionally high order. Dr. U. O. B. 


the real achievements of the nineteenth 


Wingate, president of the club, in a cordial century could not be measured in the “‘bump- 
word of welcome introduced the toastmaster tious manner” so commonly used by press 


for the evening, Rev. 
pastor of the Milwaukee church. The first 
speaker was Rev. 
Boston, whose happy and felicitous manner 
proved contagious, and put the whole com- 
pany in the very best of humor. He brought 
greetings from the American Unitarian Asso- 


James C. Hodgins, | and platform, but rather in the growth of 
| sympathy and fellowship which has made 
Edward A. Horton of /| the wheels of life grind less hard and quick- 


ened our hopes and zeal for greater things 
to come. The whole audience seemed to 
feel that his inclusive, prophetic spirit, ex- 
pressed in words so logical and strong, was 


ciation and the Sunday School Society, and | a fitting climax for the fifty-first annual 
emphasized in his own strong fashion the / meeting of the Western Conference. 


growing power of our co-operative work. He 
was followed by Rev. Wilson M. Backus. 
Mr. Backus, in a pleasant and most sym- 


Ernest C. Smita. 


pathetic manner, emphasized the worth of Report ‘of the Secretary of the West- 


the spirit which desires to give rather than 
to geé, as being the real working force in any 
religious fellowship. Rev. Caroline Bart- 


lett Crane of Kalamazoo spoke of the lon-| 
| Westérn Conference three ministers, and 


gevity and power, both mental and physi- 
eal, which is apt to follow people who early 
ally themselves with the minority in strug- 
gling for a great cause. Rev. A. C. Grier, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Racine, 
brought greetings from 


fellowship between Universalists and Uni- 
tarians. Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleve- 
land showed the power of co-ordinate activ- 
ity, and urged the necessity of more and 
better “team work” among our independent 
churches. : 


the Universalist | 
denomination, and emphasized the growing | 


ern Unitarian Conference. 


During the eight months in which I have 
acted as secretary we have lost from the 


have gained six. There have been the fol- 
lowing removals: Rev. E. M. H. Abbott 
from Grand Haven to Geneva, Rev. E. H. 
Barrett from Brooklyn to Sherwood, Rev. 
J. H. Palmer from Luverne to Monroe, Rey. 
W. H. Ramsay from Kansas City to Louis- 
ville, Rev. A. M. Rihbany from Mount 
Pleasant to Toledo, Rev. A. J. Williams 
from Rock Rapids to Iowa Falls. During 
this time five pulpits have been left va- 


cant, and nine that were vacant last Sep-. 
}tember have been filled. One fine new 
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tate edifice at Wichita, Kan., has been 
dedicated; and in eight other localities 
church buildings have been repaired and 
renovated. Two new building lots have 
been actually purchased; and money for 
lots and new church buildings has been 
raised in Bloomington, Des Moines, Evan- 
ston, Pueblo, St. Paul, and Winnipeg. Added 
to the number of churches that were already 
making plans for the erection of new build- 
ings, this makes a large number of societies 
in the Western Conference taking active 
measures in church building. At Sioux 
City, Ia., a mew parsonage has been built 
free from debt at a cost of $4,000; and old 
church debts have been paid at Des Moines, 
Ta., and Quincy, Ill. Work has already 
begun on the new church building at Cleve- 
land, and the $300,000 for Lincoln Centre, 
Chicago, has all been raised and the work 
of building begun. 

Last year, on account of the fiftieth an- 
niversary, a special effort was made to secure 
contributions from the churches, with the 
result of obtaining money from a larger num- 
ber of societies than had ever before contrib- 
uted. The number of -societies contribut- 
ing this year is not so large. Two societies 
have contributed this year that had never 
before sent contributions to the conference. 
Six churches have contributed which did 
not contribute last year. Eleven societies 
have contributed more this year than they 
did last year, and the total amount 
received from the churches is fully up to 
the average. The Pleasant Hill . Union 
Church, an independent society at Serena, 
Ill, has recently joined the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, and sent the annual fee to our treas- 
urer. A new Icelandic church’ has been 
organized recently at Pine River, Manitoba. 
This makes three Icelandic Unitarian 
churches now in America. The other two 
are at Gimli and at Winnipeg. 

It takes time, for one whose first acquaint- 
ance with the Western Conference began 
only a few years ago, to become acquainted 
with the people belonging to nearly one 
hundred churches, scattered over an area of 
so many thousand miles. Your secretary 
has tried to accept the invitations that have 
come to him, regardless of time, distance, 
personal convenience, or money considera- 
tions. But he has still been often obliged 
to refuse two or three urgent requests for 
his presence on a Sunday, because he 
found it impossible to be in more than one 
place at a time. The naturally voluminous 


correspondence in such an office and the re- 


ception of callers at the headquarters make 
it impossible for the secretary to spend more 


than one-half his time with personal work 


_in the field. After giving fully one-half his 
time during the past eight months to this 
field work, he finds that he has not been 
__ able to visit quite one-half of the churches in 

conference, and in the remaining number 
is as yet quite unknown. 


ak Winni to Ten- 
vaniz 1 Gl Rocky 
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seventy times, met many committees and| Little, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes 


boards of trustees, written 1,500 letters, and 
travelled 22,223 miles. 

Let me bear willing testimony te the 
faithful support and guidance of our enthu- 
siastic president and treasurer and a strong 
board of directors, together with the appar- 
ently willing and hearty co-operation of the 
ministers and laymen in all our churches. 
While the secretary’s work is naturally 
such as to generally reveal what might be 
called the seamy side, let me say that, in 
spite of these things, some of which I con- 
fess have temporarily depressed me, my 
conviction has steadily deepened that there 
are possibilities in the free and rational 
fellowship of our Unitarian churches which 
have never yet been fully developed. 

It has been said by one well acquainted 
with general conditions in the Old World 
and in the New that the nations of the Orient 
do not know their real weakness, and that 
America does not know its real strength. 
The latter statement will apply to our Uni- 
tarian body. My short experience in this 
office has made it possible for me to see the 
pitiable weakness and uncertainty of the 
irrational and narrow spirit in religion, spite 
of all that numbers, noise, and nomenclature 
can do to deceive, and to believe more in 
the splendid aggressive and increasing 
power in the world of a rational faith, 
which cares less about what names go up 
or what ones go down and more about fidel- 
ity to an ideal which represents the high- 
est reach of the soul. We do not know 
our strength. We are as yet like children, 
lamenting our -size and the meagreness of 
our material possessions, while through our 
veins to-day is coursing the very life blood 
which becomes the salvation of humanity. 

Brothers, we need never feel called upon 
to explain or apologize for a splendid fidel- 
ity to such ideals as are expressed in the 
Unitarian faith. Our only possible ground 
for complaint or excuse is for infidelity and 
apathy in the possession of a heritage so} 
splendid. We have only been playing, as 
yet, in our so-called ‘‘religious service.” 
largely with us all, I fear, is it still a little 
performance, now on and now off, accord- 
ing to convenience. Religion should sing, 
not groan. We are droning, are like players 
at the rehearsal, sometimes nodding, half 
asleep. If we can persuade ourselves that 
it is something splendidly grand to just live 
to become the embodiment of a high ideal, 
we shall become a holy contagion, creating 


everywhere an atmosphere so luminous and | 


balmy that anything but growth and frui- 

tion will be impossible. 

Frep V. HAWLEY, 
Secretary. 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unita- 
rian Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, May 12. There were present 
Messrs. Boyden, Brown, Clifford, Eliot, Fox, 
Frothingham, Garver,, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 


So) 


and Mrs. Morton. 
The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of April:-— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand April 1, 1903 «2... 2.20.00. eeee eee $32,897.82 
Ge CESS « Se hs Jew b 58 nck BGars een 21,186.06 
Income of invested funds.. 955.70 
Income of Church Building Loan ‘Fund, 
COR JOUER . un pbiepeds Cacucsiaeeatl 3,174.00 
Bequest of Miss Elizabeth B. Fisher, Bos- 
ton, additional, unconditioned, and cred- 
ited to General Fund 1,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Susan W. "Farwell, Co- 
hasset, ipeweitesed, and credited to 
General te5 in RE LE OE A 500.00 
Books sold, et 1,248.87 
$60,923.35 
EXPENDITURES, 


For missionary purposes . ae ie 
Books, 
Investment Church Bailie Loan Fund. 


loans to churches.. 
Income of trust funds, paid: as s required by 
PUNE cite vice nas anew cetcdtur oece nes cane 2,072.10 
General investments, amount invested. . 985-25 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 2,730.61 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .. 331.15 
Pill GEM DET PORES. 0c haute cnae aece ote 29.88 
Come iens Based Mary 2.752905 ess sshd ntns wine 2000-5 44,626.68 
$60,923.35 
The cash on hand consists of the follow- 
ing— 
Church — Loan Fund, available for 
loans . $22,862.44 
Principal “of permanent funds awaiting inv ‘est- 
ment.. ... a= 14,630.60 
Special fund, ‘subject ‘to disposition of donor.. 500.00 
apan Mission, for new se in — Bick. 12255. 2,677.50 
h for general purposes. - ae 3,956.14 
$44,626.68 
Upon recommendation of the Finance 


Committee it was 


Voted, To have such portions of the building cleaned 
during the summer as seems necessary, the work to be 
done under the direction of the assistant secretary. 


A recommendation concerning a revision 
of the methods of administering the Church 
Building Loan Fund was laid upon the table, 
but it was 


Voted, That the secretary and Mr. Frothingham be 
| charged with the appointment of a special committee to 
| consider and report upon the present rules of the Church 
Building Loan Fund. 


Voted, That the American Unitarian Association grate- 
| fully accepts the gift of $5,000 made to said Association by 
Thomas Minns and Joseph S. Kendall, surviving execu- 
| tors of the will of Robert Charles Billings, from the re- 
| mainder of the estate distributed by them in accordance 
with the terms of said will anda decree of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, dated April 1, 1903. 


: 


Voted, That said Association also accepts the conditions 
| of said gift, making said sum a permanent fund to be called 
the Robert Charles Billings Roslindale Church Fund, the 
income only to be paid to said church semi-annually, and 
the treasurer of said Association, Francis H. Lincoln, is 
hereby authorized to receive and receipt for the same. 


The treasurer gave as an estimate, as the 
available income of the Association for the 
ensuing year, the sum of $82,750. Upon 
this basis the following budget for the year 
1903-04 was voted: maintenance, $7,700; 
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publications, $4,600; foreign missions, $5,100; | 


home missions: salaries genera] officers, 
$12,600; field secretaries and agents, $5,000; 
travelling expenses of officers, directors, 
and field secretaries, $1,500; departments: 
New England, $10,500; Middle States, $11,- 
ooo; Western States, $12,000; Pacific States, 
$7,000; Southern States, $3,000; Scandina- 
vian, $2,500; summer work, $250. ‘Total, 
$82,750. 

Upon report of the Publication Commit- 
tee it was 

Voted, To print as a tract in the Fourth Series “Open 


Inspiration versus a Closed Canon and Infallible Bible,” 
by Charles W. Pearson. 


Voted, To print as a tract in the Eleventh Series ‘‘ An > 


Outline of Unitarian Thought,’’ by Rev. George C. 
Cressey, Ph.D., D.D. 

Upon recommendation of the New Eng- 
land Committee it was 

Voted, That an appropriation of $200 be made for one 
year, beginning May 1, 1903, at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, in aid of the Norfolk Unitarian Church of Boston. 

The resignation of Rev. George H. Bad- 
ger as representative of the Association on 
the Parish Committee of the First Congre- 


received and accepted. 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Charles E. St. John to fill that | 


vacancy. 

Voted, To appoint as additional delegates to the Inter- 
national Council at Amsterdam Rev. T. C. Williams of 
Tarrytown, N.Y., Rev. Frederick Preston of Hamilton, 
Can., Mr. Carlton A. Wheeler, Mrs. William M. Brun- 


dage of Albany, N.Y., Mrs. A. M. Lord of Providence, 


R.I., and Rey. and Mrs. Thomas S. Robjent of Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Voted, To accept the report of the Committee on the 
Sources of the Ministry, and to discharge the committee 
with the thanks of the board. 


Voted, To print the report of the Committee on the 
Sources ot the Ministry for free distribution. 


A letter of greeting to the American Uni- 
tarian Association from the Unitarians of 
Khasi Hills, India, was received and placed 
on file. 

Adjourned. 

CHARLES E. Sr. Joun, 
Secretary, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The Western Conference. 


“Remarkable for spirit and unity’; “A 
conference full of thoughtful hope and the 
onward look”; “By all means the best gath- 
ering for real conference purposes for many 
years”; ‘Each minister seemed vitally con- 
nected with the meetings.” 

Such were some of the utterances I heard 
in estimation of the sessions of the Western 
Unitarian Conference held in Milwaukee, 
May 12-14. I took pains to question several 
excellent judges, individuals of exnerience 
in such matters, all of which is gratifying 

Various causes contributed to make me 
tardy at the conference. “The best laid 
plans,” etc., as I found out afresh. My ap- 
pearance on the scene was late Thursday 
forenoon, breathless, escaped from trains and 
hackman, the Chicago train ten hours late, 
and the hackman colossal in charges, but 
not. too late to take my part on the pro- 
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gramme as announced, though ending in- 
stead of opening the discussion on the Sun- 
day-school. 

That Thursday forenoon was well filled 
by remarks from various representatives of 
the clergy and laity, inspiringly led by Rev. 
W. H. Pulsford, who presided. Often such 
co-operative meetings are of the best, into 
which many put brief, earnest speeches. I 


found the attitude of all, so far as I had op- 


,in the improvement of methods. 
| blazed a way, and must continue to go for- 


portunity to observe, one of reasonable, 
serious purpose toward religious education,— 
not failing to recognize obstacles, yet not 
yielding to them; ready to state the hard 
problem, also ready to suggest encouraging 
approaches to the solution. 

Indeed, we cannot afford to shirk the duty. 
On us rests a peculiar responsibility as leaders 
We have 


ward. More than that, our future as a 
movement, as a religious body, depends on 
the work we do among the young people. 
It was my privilege to sum up and outline 
results of our combined action West and 


‘ | East, to point out some dangers and to de- 
gational Society of Sudbury, Mass., was | 


fine some objects. The entire work of our 
various organizations is greatly educational. 
This function is assigned us by the nature 
of our views and by the pioneer character 
of our religious principles. They are con- 


| structive, yet reconstructive; they are uni- 


fying, but radically rearranging. Slowly, 
but surely, the new standards and the new 
demands are finding acceptance, and the 
people must be educated to a fuller, wider 
reception of the movement. 

Even had I full knowledge of all that was 
said at Milwaukee, it would not be in place 


|for me to give a report in this department. 


That pleasant duty falls to another, and no 
doubt the Christian Register will contain a 
full account of the proceedings from the 
secretary of the conference. I listened to 
the Thursday afternoon addresses with great 
interest, all relating to Alliance work and 
woman’s important part in church life. It 
was a genuine pleasure to have. Rev. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
once more a telling force in the conference. 
Her paper on “The Social Mission of the 
Church” was admirable.. Rev, John W. 
Day of St. Louis and Mrs. Susan R. Conger 
of Chicago also contributed addresses of 
marked merit in substance and form. Rey. 
Florence Buck of Kenosha, Wis, acted as 
chairman of the meeting with ability. 

In the evening of that day came the ban- 
quet, in a beautiful dining-hall at the Plank- 
inton, with an inspiring array of men and 
women. Dr. Wingate, the president of the 
Unitarian Club, welcomed the guests. Rev. 
James C. Hodgins of Milwaukee served with 
wit and wisdom as’ toastmaster. The 
speakers were Rev. Messrs. Simons, Backus, 
Crane, Grier, Jones, Southworth, and the 
president of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. It was near midnight when all was 
eaten, said, and done; but the attention and 
enjoyment seemed sustained to the end. 
This means that the conference had no blasé, 
tired, cynical mood. Before that evening, 
for two days and two evenings, papers had 
been read and speeches made by such indi- 
viduals as Messrs. Gilmore, Gebauer, Smith, 
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Pulsford, Southworth, Hawley, Hodgins, 
Olmstead, Lazenby, Boynton, Mann, Hodgin, 
Wyman, Blake, Ramsay, Miss Murdock, 
Miss Buck, and others not on the programme, 
yet the listening power and the receptive 
capacity were maintained. 

Mention should be made of the fidelity of 
Mr. Morton D. Hull of Chicago, president of 
the Western Conference, who was present 
and met his duties. ’Tis cheering to have 
a layman set so good an example. Figures 
and details have I none, save to say that the 
attendance was excellent, the hospitality of 
the Milwaukee friends large and hearty, the 
conduct of affairs smooth and successful. 
Who can measure the results? Who can 
estimate the radiating influence of such fel- 
lowship times? Bright faces and happy 
hearts went away on Friday, and new cour- 
age was created. The distant worker felt 
the close touch of companions, and girded 
to his tasks with stouter will and clearer 
vision. In the thoughts of all our Western 
friends, I trust, were the greetings and good 
wishes of the East, which I endeavored to 
express. We are more truly one now than 
ever, and better work than ever is to be done 
by us ‘‘together.” 


UNIVERSALISTS AND UNITARIANS. 


Another “together.” One thing was sig- 
nificant at the Western Conference, and that 
came out in the hearty applause given to all 
references to friendly relations between the 
Universalists and the Unitarians. This feel- 
ing is prevalent, however, everywhere. It 
evidently means a drawing together of lib- 
eral forces. Probably no organic denomi- 
national union will ever come to pass; but 
there ought to be, there will be, a closer fra- 
ternity, a better co-operative spirit. 

I am led to touch this topic from the fact 
of my frustrated purpose to speak in the 
Universalist church, Chicago (Rev. Mr. 
White). In two months I have made ad- 
dresses in five different Universalist churches. 
In each case my experience was most agree- 
able. We ought to get nearer. Our chief 
views ‘are similar: our numbers are few, and 
should be more massed. Our ministers are 
brotherly, each to each. The best way to 
effect the desired object is not by formal 
resolutions, stately committees on “union,” 
and perfunctory business, but by personal 
action. Let the ministers, Universalist and 
Unitarian, go half-way; let them exchange, 
attend conferences, and make evident a gen- 
uine interest: then many valuable, encour- 
aging results will follow. The presence and 
helpful speech of Mr. Grier at Milwaukee 
went farther than many resolutions of “‘union” 
to help on the cause. Inthe West, especially, 
this increase of unity and fellowship will 
bring benefits to the common cause of lib- 
eral religion. May the good feeling grow! 

Epwarp A. Horton > 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 


Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 
SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS. — 


Athletics, including Golf. Members of the. 
Yacht Club, Tutoring. Illustrated bookie “DB” for 
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Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Kaenrg, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to r. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


We hope for many good results to come 
from these May meetings. Not one is more 
to be desired than that those who are indif- 
ferent or opposed to the Young People’s 
Religious Union may come to see its sig- 
nificance and its purpose. One often hears 
objections which imply that many look 
upon the organization of young people as 
merely an association for holding religious 
meetings of the weak pietistic type, devoted 
primarily to the narration of religious ex- 
periences. Such an objection is unfounded, 
and no conception could be further from 
the truth. Our meetings, our purposes, 
our spirit, all declare for far different at- 
mosphere. The sole purpose of the organ- 
ization is to stimulate the interest of the 
young people in all the large activities of 
life. Social life, civic life, intellectual life,— 
in short, the large, broad religious life of 
individual purity and social activity,—go 
to make up the atmosphere of the meetings 
and the purpose of organization in the 
Young People’s Religious Unions. A suc- 
cessful minister said recently that the success 
of a minister in a community cannot be 
judged until he has been at work in the 
community at least ten years. The real 
test of efficiency of a minister comes in the 
extent to which he is able to lead the young 
people with whom he comes in contact 
into the work and life of the church. A 
church which does not reach its young people 
is dying a slow death. If those who criti- 
cise could see this truth, I think that they 
would feel more in sympathy with the Young 
People’s Religious Union movement. 

Eart C. Davis, Vice-President. 


The committee has decided to call our fair 
the ‘‘Festival of Nations,” which idea will 
allow ample scope for decoration, both in the 
tables and in the smaller rooms where special 
features will be carried on; for instance, 
the tea-room will be Japan; the Gypsy 
Camp, Austria; the Play-house, Italy, ete. 
The festival will be held in Copley Hall in 
the early fall. 

_ There will be the ae tables: fancy; 
household; children’s; white articles; candy; 
flowers, preserves, and pickles; calendars 


and photographs. 


The committee consists of Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd, Dorchester; Mr. Henry E. Stillings, 
Boston ; Miss Edith L. Jones, Boston; Miss 

Goodrich, Peabody; Mr. R. Devons 

, Melrose; Miss Frances B. Keene, 
= "Miss Floyd (15 Elton Street, Dor- 
chester) or some member of the committee 
will be at Room 11, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
me iene onmcll except through July 
11 and 1, or at any 
tment for consulta- 


‘union workers to make 
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this ‘Festival of Nations” as great a suc- 
cess as our two previous fairs. 


THE Future OF OuR CHURCH,—ON WHAT 
DOES IT DEPEND? 


BY REV. J. P. FORBES, 


We may say of any movement that to a 
great extent its future must depend upon 
its past. Just as the matured and perfect 
beauty of summer follows the growth of 
spring, so in human affairs, whether we turn 
to education, government, or religion, we 
find that any given period has resulted from 
the kind of life that was lived in previous 
generations. There are roots which, for 
nourishment, run back into the soil of the 
past. 

The future of our ‘Unitarian movement” 
will be a working out, in ideas, purposes 
and aims, of the interpretation of religion 
which seeks truth for authority, and puts 
character before creed. From the first, 
the consistent, devoted, -courageous men 
and women of our faith have stood for this 
interpretation of religion. Were it not for 
the results of their labors, we could not enjoy 
the privileges and opportunities that are 
ours to-day. It is a goodly heritage of 
freedom and faith upon which we are per- 
mitted to enter. 

When, therefore, we consider such a sub- 
ject as “The Future of our Church,—on 
What does it Depend?” it must be plain 
that the future of our church will be affected, 
in large degree, by the loyalty and devotion 
we show to our Unitarian faith. ‘This, 
of course, is a personal matter. It means 
thoughtful and deliberate choice among 
the conflicting claims of our busy life. It 
means reading and study. It means will- 
ingness to stand for a cause not everywhere 
popular. It means sacrifice of time and 
strength for an ideal of duty, in spite of 
many teasing claims of selfish enjoyment. 
But when we think of what has come to us 
from the past, when we think that the 
world needs the gospel we have to preach, 
when we think that through our noble liv- 
ing our heritage may be passed on, augmented 
and improved, to those who shall come 


after us, then we are ready for sacrifice and | 


labor: when the demand is made, we rise 
up with joyful hearts to meet it. 

Not seldom there is a disposition to mini- 
mize the value of individual responsibility. 
A marked tendency of our time is to con- 
sider men “in the mass,” to say, ‘“The indi- 
vidual is nothing.” The effect of this view 
is to discourage humble folk who feel that 
they are not called to fill large places in the 
world. We must not forget, however, 
that human society is only an aggregation 
of individuals. Every person has his dis- 
tinct accountability and worth. As has 
been said, “His individuality, that which 
defines him to be what he is, sends up its 
thin partitions so high that they cannot be 
overleaped, and so strong that they cannot 
be thrown down. His accountability he 
cannot by any arithmetic distribute. No 
other can think for him, or believe for him, 


and support of all our | or act for him.” 


It is, indeed, a great, an awe-inspiring 
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Business Notices. 


Act in Time,.—It is none too early to consider the sub- 
ject of summer furniture. The furniture warerooms are 
beginning to collect their summer exhibits, and at one 
establishment in this city (the Paine Furniture Company) 
there is already a most elaborate display awaiting the in- 
tending purchaser. Novelties in willow, old hickory, and 
silver birch, with single pieces in rattan, rush, and woven 
grass, make a most charming picture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfeet Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches—Unitarian as well as_ Trinitarian—in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 27, at 5 p.m. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 28, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. F. L. Goodspeed, of Springfield. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 29, at 12 mM. 

Henry F. Jenks, Sec’y. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 
Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 
May 29, at 10 A.M. 


B. R. Butxgtey, Sec’y. 


Marriages. 


In Ashby, 12th inst., at the Unitarian parsonage, by 
Rev. George S. Shaw, Alonzo i: Watkins and ts. 
Annie M. Upton, both of Ashburn am, Mass. 


Deaths, 


IN LOVING REMEMBRANCE 
MARION JOSEPHINE PAGE 
May 24, 1837—MAvy 23, 1902. 


) J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUN ERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 7a and 73. 


BETTER HEALTH 


Often follows change of environment — 
of occupation — of diet under discrim- 
inating direction. Woodside Cottages 
afford comfort, rest, quiet, while the 
pines and the views tempt one into the 
}open air. Write to Dr. F. W. PATCH, 
Framingham, Mass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE, BEACON HILL. 


To Let for the Summer. 


To a careful - ag 4 of adults for $100 a month, 11 rooms 
and 2 baths. GEO. B. ELLIOT, 209 WASHINGTON ST. 


HEALTH is: is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 

ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and on! Usiteree church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements & offers to readers of this paper. 
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thing to be permitted to have part and lot 
in carrying forward some worthy cause in 
the world. To know that what we think 
and say and do helps or hinders the welfare 
of others must subdue and chasten us; 
but it ought, also, to fill us with a sacred 
joy. If, understanding what our faith 
means, we are convinced that it is of real 
value in the religious life of our time, we 
shall with jubilant hearts consecrate our- 
selves to it. When it makes a demand for 
followers and workers, our answer will be, 
“Here am I: send me.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The next meeting of the Associate Alli- 
ance will be held by invitation of the three 
Salem Alliance Branches in the Second 
Church at ten o’clock on June 3. 


THE NaTIONAL ALLIANCE.—The Westboro 
Branch is to hold a sale of fancy and use- 
ful articles on Wednesday, May 27. As 
this Branch is trying to raise money with 
which to paint the church, any contributions 
to the sale made by other Branches will be 
most welcome. Address Mrs. H. W. Kim- 
ball, Boardman Street, Westboro, Mass. 


THe Plymouth and Bay Conference will 


meet with the First Congregational Church | 


in Bridgewater, of which Rev. C. A Hender- 
son is minister, on Wednesday, May 27. An 
address on “The Higher Criticism and the 
New Testament’’ will be given in the morn- 
ing by Rev. W. H Lyon, and will be dis- 
cussed by Rev. John Cuckson and Rev. 
W.R. Lord. After a box luncheon an ad- 


dress will be given on ‘‘The Sailor Afloat | 


and Ashore,”’ by Mr. Stanley H. King of the 
Sailors’ Haven, Charlestown, Mass. 


Meetings. 

THEODORE PARKER MEMORIAL. — Rev. 
C. W. Wendte: The forty-third annive 
of Mr. Parker’s death was celebrated on 
May 10 by special services of commemora- 
tion and reminiscences of the great preacher 
and some of his contemporaries,—Emerson, 
Alcott, Phillips, and others,—by the min- 
ister. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CLUB OF LOWELL.— 
The third dinner of the third year of this 
club of Universalists and Unitarian men 
was given on Thursday night, April 3o, 
in the vestry of the Grace Universalist 
Church. It was ladies’ night, and a large 
company was present. Hon. George 
Richardson presided. The club was favored 
in having as guests two such brilliant speakers 
as John Coleman Adams, D/D.; of Hartford, 
and Rev. Edward A. Horton. Rev. Dr. 
Adams’s father was formerly a minister of 
the Grace Universalist Church, and some 
of those present remembered John Coleman 
Adams as a boy in the high school; and all 
present greatly enjoyed his keen analysis 
and wit as he gently exposed the unscientific 
and irreligious modes of Christian Scien- 
tists and other pgp healers. Rev. Mr. 
Horton’s place is easily in the front rank 
of public speakers; and he spoke finely on 
this occasion, and left in the mind of his 
hearers a clear conviction of the place and 
specific work of the Church in to-day’s 
life and affairs. 

Hon. George F. Richardson was re-elected 
president for the fourth year; and, also, 
Mr. George A. Roper, vice-president ; Rev. 


Has 
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George C. Wright, secretary; Mr. C. N. 
Woodward, treasurer. George C. Wright, 
Secretary. 


Younc PEopiLEs’ ReLicious UNIon.— 
The first regular meeting of the federa- 
tion of the Upper Connecticut Valley since 
its organization in the fall was held in Wal- 
pole, N.H., on Saturday, May 9. After a 
short devotional service, a few words of 
hearty welcome were spoken by the presi- 
dent of the federation, Rev. “William S. 
Nichols, after which the roll was called, 
five unions responding,— Windsor, Vt., 
Charlestown, N.H., Brattleboro, Vt., Keene, 
N.H., and the Walpole Union represented 
in full. Interesting reports were read, show- 
ing good work done, and giving the impres- 
sion of general enthusiasm. After the busi- 
ness meeting Rev. J. D. Reid of Greenfield, 
Mass., gave an inspiring address on ““The 
Supremacy of the Ideal.’’ Miss Florence 
Bowen of the Windsor Union read an able 
paper on “Thought, its Atmosphere and 
Habit,” taking for her text, “As a oem 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” Rev. C. B. | 
Elder of Keene spoke earnestly on the value | 
of such meetings, showing how face-to-face | 
intercourse is helpful and inspiring, and 
urging the need of cultivating the habit of | 
church attendance and the training of our! 
young people in the traditions and histo- | 
ries of the Unitarian Church. Mr. Bowen) 
of the Harvard Divinity School brought | 
greetings from the National Union. The 
Walpole Union was most hospitable, fur- 
nishing luncheon for the delegates who} 
arrived at noon and supper for those who) 
were obliged to wait for an evening train, | 
and offering the free use of its delightful | 
parish house to the visitors. 


Churches. 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—First Unitarian, Rev. 
Kenneth E. Evans: May 1 the society held 
its twenty-eighth annual May party. The 
latter, despite many handicaps, was both 
socially and financially a success. About 
800 children and adults attended. Sick- 
ness and death, however, deprived it of 
some familiar faces. Among those who 
have passed on during the year have been 
Messrs. Bryant and James, and, last of all, 
Capt. F. B. Dotin, long an active supporter 
and member of the choir, whose funeral 
took place Easter Sunday. During the 
winter the local laymen held three informal 
“‘smoke-talks,” with addresses by Princi- 
pal Hill of the high school, Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, and Wm. McClench, Esgq., the last 
two of Springfield. The Sunday-school has 
made some gains during the season, and is 
in a flourishing condition. May 24 (Me- 
morial Sentient the local G. A. R. Post 
worship with us. 


Lesanon, N.H.—Rev. John C. “Mitchel: ; 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., has’ 
preachéd here recently. The church was 
crowded, so that there was no more stand- 
ing room. Even the vestry was filled, and | 
many stood outside who listened through-| 
out the entire service, and others had to) 
depart because they could not get within | 
hearing distance. It was the largest crowd of | 
people that ever came together in this town | 


to hear the Unitarian gospel preached. 
When Mr. Mitchell came to this 


eet sincins ae te would GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


eS been a wild dream to have though 
of getting together such a large crowd rat 

ple to listen to any Unitarian preacher. 
There were present at this service repre- 
sentative Baptists, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and even Catholics. A very 
kindly and fraternal feeling now exists 
between the different churches here. 


> 
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»NewporT, RI. Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The past 
winter has witnessed a reawakening of the 
church hfe, and an increasing interest in 
all its various activities. The t 
of a series of Lenten v services was 
unusually successful, and the number of 
strangers present each Sunday was espe- 
cially noticeable. The Easter congrega- 
tion was the largest in recent years, and 


Redding, Baird & Co. 
Stained Glass 
Church and Memorial Windows 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Ing =3:3, 44, &8, 


For Fine ana 
Med:um Writ- 


GILLOTT Sime on EP. 
Stub Points-108, 1071, 1083. 

For Vertical Writing= Ep F N § 
10:7 Clultiseript), 1065, 1066, 1067. 

Court-House Series. 14, 106, 1066 and others. 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
(Verticular), 104 (Verti 
Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercxsor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. THe ConGrecationat Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
ev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 5. American Unitariantsm: Its History and 
Development. By Edward Everett Hale. 
; .50 per hundred. Ms 
No. 6. Cxuurce Orcanization. By Rev. William I 
i Lawrance. woes Smo * 
No. 8. Tue Jupcuext: The True Doctrine of the 
udzi t, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
$r.so per hy 
No. 9. THE Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
No.1. Liserat CuristTianity as M POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
Re hee Behe (kee ee 
e New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 
No. 14. Wear, Orcioce JF = Rericron? By Rev. 
vage. per hundred. 
No.1s. A Sout wits Four Wixpows Open. Rev. 
James Corning. $1.00 per 
No.18. How we HEL) ou M 
Dp Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
4 D.D. 50 cents per h 
No. 1g. Four Sermons on Revivats. Rev. S. M. 
S- $3.00 per hundred. copies, 
cents. 
No.20. THeopors Parxer’s Letrer Tro a Younc 
Man. socents per 
No.21. Tue Treotocy oF THE F: By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. ‘50 cents per 
No. 23.. A Worxinc THeory ix Etrxics. By Rev. J.H. 
N Bi oe $1.50 
0. 24. NITARIAN a cagey ae Doc- 
ee By John Hamilton Thom. 
per hundred. 
No. 26. Tus Resurrectiox or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness.- $1.0co per 
No. 27. SHortT anp Lonc Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. fer oP bb ee} 
No. 28. Tus Unity oF tHe Cxerist1an Cxurcs. 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per 
No.29. Tus Supsrstitious AND THE RationaL View 
OF THE Precious or Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per bun- 
dred. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by ‘ 


272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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SUMMER SEATS 


Perhaps we give undue prominence to 
our Summer display, but we have come to 
regard Willow as “all-the-year-round” 
furniture, and social usage sanctions this 
view. 

Then, too, it solves the problem of 
inexpensive, luxuriou:, artistic furnishing. 
Added to Willow, ‘we have complete ex- 
hibits of Old Hickory and Adirondack 
Silver Birch, with many novelties in rat- 
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assembled at the Easter concert of the 
Sunday-school, which was held at four 
o’clock in the afternoon instead of in the 
evening, as heretofore. The Unity Club 
held its last meeting in April. It numbers 
nearly one hundred members, and has car- 
Tied through a very creditable winter’s 
programme, including six study evenings, 
one public lecture, and two socials. On 
May 1 the Sunday-school held a very en- 
joyable May party. The Alliance will 
hold its last meeting May 25, when Mr. 
Reccord will conclude the series of informal 
talks based upon Prof. James’ s “Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience.” On Sun- 
day evening, May 24, the two G. A. R. 
Posts of the city will attend a memorial 


a second congregation almost as ‘a 


service in the church, and on the following 
Sunday evening the Channing Club will 
hold a special service in commemoration 
of the one hundredth anniversary of Em- 
erson’s birth. 


Rey. Oliver Kimball Crosby. 


Mr. Crosby was born Sept. 11, 1831, at 
Compton, P.Q. Up to his thirty-first year 
he was carpenter and farmer, but for a 
long time he had felt that he ought to preach. 
So after considerable quiet preparation at 
home he went with his wife, in the year 
1862, to Canton, N.Y., to enter wpon studies 
at St. Lawrence University. Since then he 
has been settled over Universalist churches 
at Bloomfield, P.Q., Morris, N.Y., Athens, 
Pa., Fulton, N.Y., Syracuse, N.Y., Wood- 
stock, Vt., and North Orange, Mass,. and 
over Unitarian societies at Houlton and 
Yarmouth, Me. He was during the ear- 
lier years of his ministry a Universalist 
preacher; but for the last eighteen years his 
work has been with the Unitarians. His 
pastorate at Houlton was for ten years. 
For six years he was the settled minister 
of the Unitarian parish at Yarmouth, Me., 
but failing health obliged him to lay down 
the work. He has, however, continued 
in Yarmouth, as his home, and has been 
loved and revered by the people of the town, 
without respect to their religious connec- 
tions. Indeed, he has done much to bring 
about more cordial and intimate relations 
between churches and people of all denom- 
jnations, and make men feel that all that 
love God are brothers. Of an intensely 
spiritual nature, believing with all his heart 
and mind and strength in the indwelling 
God and the immortal life, glad at all times 
to speak of these things, living in almost 
constant communion with the infinite Spirit, 
he made men in his presence always con- 
scious of a holy and divine air that seemed 
to breathe through his soul. He was an 


extempore speaker, or perhaps it would be 


in appealing directly to men’s spir- 
Beets rather than to their reasons. 
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special emphasis on the character of these pieces. 
part to our exclusive order from private designs. 
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Such cre- 


ations as our golf specialties and library combinations cannot be seen else- 
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We show twice as much Summer Furniture as any other house in town. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST... BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 


ing the week following its delivery. 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, : 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

3- Religion and the Children. 

4- A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

6. Talking. 

7. What shall We do with Our [loney ? 


8. z- 
9. Glad to be Alive. 


10. The Shadow on the Dial. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’’ 
i. L. Jesus’ er of the Coming 
Kingdom of God 
13. Il. 


The Problem of Evil. 
14. JL Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 
15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 
17.  Y. Jesus and the Father. 
a . The Disciple and the World. 
19. Vil. The Disciple and the Church. 


21. Vill. The Senin rage] 5 
26. e of Jesus 
27. X. Jesus et tee Sputimal World 


XIl. The Future of the Religion of Jesus. 


12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 
16. “‘The Working [Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


20. Lincoln —_ Washington as Guides for 


24. The 

25° the The Story of the Empty Tomb. An Easter 
Sermon. 

29. The Grace of <a Bere me Sa Cocks 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


- CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


The Inclusive God. 

The Living Wage. 

These Troubled Times. 

God’s Love in Man’s. 

The Thinking Heart. 

The Uses of Great Men. 
Authority in Religion. 

The Resurrection and the Life. 


PNAS sep = 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - ° Boston 


624 The Christian Register 


Pleasantrics. 


“The only good thing the coal situation 
has done for me,” said a young householder, 
‘Ss to make me like prunes. I used to hate 
the things, but they look so much like coal 
that I consider them a real treat.” 


‘The new teacher asked of the class the fol- 
lowing question: ‘John had five oranges. 
James gave him eleven, and he gave Peter 
seven. How many did he have left?’ Be- 
fore this problem the class recoiled. ‘‘Please, 
sir,” said a young lad, “we always does our 
sums in apples.’’—Luttle Chronicle. 


BURNED IN THE 
ENAMEL 


ARESAF 


“Johnny,” said his mother, severely, er oa 


“some one has taken a big piece of ginger- 
cake out of the pantry.” Johnny blushed 
guiltily. ‘‘O Johnny,” she exclaimed, ‘I 
didn’t think it wasin you!” “It ain’t—all,” 
replied Johnny. ‘‘Part of it’s in Elsie.””— 
Philadelphia Press. 


A little chap four years of age met with 
the misfortune to have his hat blow into the]. 
river. When he reached home, his father 
said to him, ‘It’s a wonder you didn’t blow 
overboard, too.” “I couldn’t,’’ was the 
quick response. “I was fastened to my 
feet!”’—Presbyterian. 


When Dr. Sewell of New College, Oxford, 
was seriously ill and his life despaired of, the 
senior fellow wrote to the home secretary for 
leave to bury him in the college chapel. Be- 
fore the next college meeting the warden had 
recovered, and read with pleasure the great 
man’s letter permitting his own burial. “It 
gives me great pleasure,” he said, “‘to recog- 
nize such admirable promptitude and energy, 
I cannot, however, truthfully say that I re- 
gret both were wasted.” 


An absolutely pure 


salad dressing, made 
from the freshest and 
most wholesome ingre- 
dients. 


Contains No Oil, 
No Preservatives, 
No Coloring, 

No Adulterations. 


The Most, Delicious 
Salad Dressing Known. 


4@-Ask your Grocer for it, 
D. & L. SLADE CO., 13 India St., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Amos Boggs had his own ideas of 
sermons. When asked his opinion of the 
learned discourse given by a clergyman 
from the city, he stroked his beard and re- 
plied, “If there was anybody there that 
cale’lated to find out the road to heaven, 
they’d have been a mite disappointed, I 
reckon,” he said slowly; “but, if they 
wanted to know how to get from Egypt 
to Jericho and back, they’d have found out. 
It jest depends.””—Exchange. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages of 
—— every kind: . 436 Instruc- 
tors, 1361 Students oo 93 Universities, 17 Foreign 
countnes, and from 39 American States and Terri- 
tories, WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 
ree rooms and free tui- 


tion in the heart at SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly 
hundred student, i ifty-<ixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For —— Graduates one 


undred Scholarships of 
$25 each, Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 
the Courts. Four hundred 

Address Dean, 


students last be Opens October 5 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, ‘Pitibaston Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


ored in the, entrance 


examination. a SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


clinical and _laborato: 
facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 


SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Canon Bingham was driving one day with 
other clergy to a clerical meeting, when the 
conversation turned upon the meaning of 
the two places they were nearing,—Wool 
and Wareham, in the county of Dorset, 
‘“How do you account for the origin of these 
names, Canon Bingham?” asked one of the 
party. “Don’t you know this is a sheep 
county,” replied the canon, ‘‘and at Wool 
you wool the sheep and at Wareham you 
wear ’em?’’—Cornhall Magazine. 


The London Christian Life tells of a con- 
versation on religion. ‘Look here!” said 
one. ‘“‘It’s plain as a pikestaff that the 
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Chicago. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICR SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
EEABUILILES.<sserececcressesssesssssssce opebcerete 
$3,043,408.27 27 
tba contracts to men of integrity and energy, ee 
x without experience, to act as agents in M 
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Milk Street. 
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CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THE OLD MENKELY FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Meneely 1926. 


MENEELY 


Educational. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
NINETEENTH SESSION, July 6—Sept. 18. 


Rapid_reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. W. JONES, A.M., Iruaca, N.Y. 


ROCH RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, tear nah f Hills, Mass. To 

get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for Cae and 

andsome booklet of eee of picturesau ue and historic sur- 
« Re 'E, Principal. 


roundings. DR. G. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR ROYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
' F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbuly; Mass. 


Individual 


Baptist religion is right. 


Baptist, and he was right; and you can’t 
like 
Spurgeon was a good man no doubt, 
he may have made mistakes.” 
“Why, I read a book 


‘fight against a man 


cried the Baptist. 


once as says Moses made mistakes. 
Did you ever read of 
John the Presbyterian, or John the Wes- 
leyan, or John the Low Churchman? 
But you have’ heard of John 
argument enough.” 


to Scripture, do. 


a bit of it. 
’ the Baptist. 


That’s 


Spurgeon was a 


“Oh, 
but 
“‘Mistakes!”’ 


him,” 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five _ hundred 
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Deans Wo: HUNTINGTON, ss Sombrret Sea oe 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Thine and literary 
8s, leading to the 
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Ph.D. For College 
{ed September 17. Address 
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Bess, Bee only. 
ean, B. P, BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &i 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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